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AGRICULTURE 
HARRY FARMER'S TALKS. 
CXV. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Mr. J. W. 


County, writes: 


Eaton, of Davidson 
you or your neighbors have the old- 
fashioned yam potato with very deep 
* * Any 
mation in regard to kind, cultivation, 
fertilizer and soil, will be gladly re- 


sealloped leaves? infor- 


ceived. We have large quantities of 
potatoes on our market every spring, 
all claiming to be eastern yams, but 
they seldom give satisfaction. 

“2nd. Is it too late to sow rape for 
summer and fall use? Tlow much 

Can it be 
eut and fed to them in the pen with 


profit er 


three to six months old? 


some questions in it that would be 


public. 


The potato-mentioned is one that 


eral years after the Civil War. 
planted some a few years ago, but 
carded them. 
potatoes seld on your market is not 
so much in the kind of potato as the 
We, 
with ethers, have advoeated the plan 
of 
i 


time and manner of growing. 


growing potatoes from cuttings 


soil that is rich or heavily fertil- 


ized, planted late in the summer or 


during the month of July. Potatoes 


are so easily raised this way 


keep so well that the 


grow them entirely has brought 
about the trouble our friend men- 
tions. Tf he will get the North Car- 
6lina Bulletin on variety test of 
sweet potatoes he will get some idea 
of the different kinds. As he lives 


the hills he will tind it 


diticult to grow good sweet potatoes 


up on more 
than on the sandy plains near the 
Seleet ai level 


soil and if it does not contain mueh 


Coast. Warm sandy 


humus haul about 40 or 50 one-horse 


Wagon loads of woods mould on each 





acre and seatter it over the land and 
turn it in with a turn plow or cut- 


to the potatoes but as his letter has 


helpful to others, we give it to the | 


was grown here during and for sev- | 


We | 





“Please tell me if | 
| forms a crust until the vines get four 
| to six feet long. 


} use. 


high throw four furrows together | less work is the cotton grows faster 


over the furrow in which the fertil- 
izer is sown, making a small bed. 
Then set the plants about 15 or 18 
inches apart. It is best to 


water | 


them a little unless the land is very | 


moist. Work them lightly in about 


a week and after every rain that 


The yield on poor 


or thin soil treated this way will not | 


be large, but will be better for table 


| soil planted late in the season will 


| hog feed. 


land is required to feed 12 or 15 pigs 


We wrote to Mr. Eaton in regard | 


the vield was so small that we dis- | 
The trouble with the | 


and 


temptation to 


be good. 
We have never used any rape for 
It is just like ruta baga 


turnips but has no root. You might 


try some on a small seale. Would 
red clover do well in your hilly coun- 
try? If we lived up as near the 
mountains as you do, we would try 
lueerne or alfalfa clover. This 
grows after it gets started right 
through the driest sunny weather. 


Our farmers 
lards here for hog feed. 


TARRY FARMER. 





Notes from Craven County. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The full moon in April has passed 
The at that 


truckers dreaded frost 


No potatoes made on very rich | 


grow the common col- 


| growing! 


time but as it did not appear, danger | 


now seeins to be over. The season is 
two or three weeks earlier than last 
year, and while vegetables are ear- 
lier, most crops are inferior, espe- 


Po- 


cially cabbage and early peas. 


and is out of the way of weeds and 
grass sooner—takes less hoe work, 


which is the expensive part of culti- | 


vating a crop of cotton. 
I usually plow my cotton eight or 
it 


ten times, especially if is dry 


Dil: 


weather. 


Craven Co., N. C. 





Silk Growing and Poultry Raising. 
Editor of The Progressive-Karmer : 

My attention has been ealled to a 
paragraph in the last number of The 
Progressive Farmer in which you ex- 


press some doubts as to the ecompar- 


ative profitableness of poultry and 
silk growing. There is no rivalry 


between these two branches of rural 
In many of my cireulars 
to 
poultry with silk as an all-the-year- 


economy. 
I have advised farmers combine 
round business. Fowls may be kept 
the 
growing mulberry 
But I have 
not advised women or children to at- 


with superior results on same 
ground used for 


trees to feed silk-worms. 


tempt systematic poultry growing on | 


a seale whieh alone ean yield any 


considerable income. Poultry grow- 


ing is no more suitable for women 


and children than swine or eattle 


All require unremitting 


personal attention, which overbur- 


dened mothers or growing = school 


| children are not able to afford. Poul- 


tatoes generally up, but not a good | 


The 


crop promises fair thus for. 


stand in many places. fruit 


Early | 


planted corn is coming up nicely and | 
entire season lasts only six wecks of 


cotton planting will soon begin. 
Farmers are in good spirits, from 
last year’s general suecess, and from 
the favorable 
though the truck prospects are not 


present 


very flattering in our county. 
IT agree with Brother Blake John- 
son about raising sweet potatoes. I 


prospects, | 


try growing is no new industry in 
North Carolina or other States, but 
it has nowhere become a very potent 
source of agricultural wealth. 

Silk growing, as I recommend it, 
is in every way suitable for women 
and children and for the aged. The 
For the of the 
year the worms are‘dormant in the 


early summer. rest 


egg and require no particular atten- 
tion. In the six weeks of the season 
}an active ehild of ten or twelve 


have tried a part of his plan and find | 


‘ 


it good, but do not follow his “one 
sack of guano to the acre for cot- 
ton.” 
dred pounds seed cotton to the aere, 
I would put two sacks and expect to 
get 1200 pounds. But I mix my own 
guano and put about 3 per cent am- 
monia, about 3 cent 


per potash, 


| about 8 ver cent phophorie acid. 


- away harrow, running not over 4 
inches deep. Then run off rows 
about 34% feet apart and sow 200 | 
pounds acid phosphate and 100 | 
pounds sulphate potash per acre. 


Bed the potatoes about the last of 
April or first of May and as soon as 
the plants get about 6 or 8 inches 












| 
| 


100 to 


500 pounds per acre, and averaged 


I used this last year from 


2,000 pounds seed cotton to the acre. 


I like this better than 600 pounds; it 
takes less work and brings more 
money. The reason I say it takes 


Tf one sack will make six hun- | 


The silk 


require uninter- 


vears may earn $30 to $40. 
industry does not 
mittent care as does poultry, cattle 
all 


animals 


and animal industries in whieh 


the 


and in need of eare. 


are constantly active 
To advise an 
overworked housewife to add to her 
burden the care of a poultry yard 
A 
school child cannot possibly give the 


flock 


which alone will return any profit. 


is very questionable counsel! 


required eare to a of fowls 


Silk-growing has enriched every 
nation that has made it an extensive 
It made 
and Italy what these States 
So it add to the 


of American States by util- 


domestie industry. has 


France 
will 


are. also 


wealth 





izing labor and moments not other- 
wise applicable for the production 
of wealth. 

Silk-growing may easily add to the 
income of the agricultural popula- 
tion of North Carolina at least $3,- 
000,000 per year without in any way 
subtracting from the income now de- 
rived from poultry or any other 
standard crop. We simply. propose 
to utilize labor now wasted or. ap- 
plied to non-productive ends. Surely 
this undertaking that must 
commend itself to all“eandid and pa- 


is an 
triotic minds. 
GERALD McCARTITY, 
Biologist, N. C. Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh. 





Agriculture in Yadkin. 

We are having a very great deal 
of rain, and farmers are getting the 
“blues” beeause of the delay in crop 
The cold snap has 
about killed all the fruit. so I hear a 
Wheat is looking 
better than it usually does the first 
of May. Nobody can tell what wheat 
will do till it has to be eut, and some- 
then it fools 
threshed. Nearly everybody is go- 


preparation. 


great many 


say. 


times us when it is 
ing to try to raise tobacco this year. 
Tf thé price continues to fall in the 
same proportion it has sinee last fall 
tobaeeo will not bring three cents a 
pound next fall. It 


strange that our farmers do not give 


is remarkably 


more attention to the raising of stoek 
cattle, 
Meat is in great 


—hogs, mules and horses. 
demand at a good 


find 


Pigs, if no 


price and mules and horses a 
sale at very fair prices. 
larger than kittens are selling readi- 
lv at two to two and a half dollars. 
T am of the opinion that it will pay 
better to give more attention to rais- 
ing grain, grass and stock and less te 
raising tobacco. Rye is a most ex- 
eellent food for stock and ean be pro- 
duced on most any sort of land, and 
besides, it benefits the land. Some- 
body will dispute this last remark.— 
Hamptonville Cor. Statesville Land- 


mark. 





Mr. A. J. Johnson, of Sampson 
County, says the huckleberry crop of 
which is usually worth 
$50,000 to the county, has been eut 
off 75 per cent by the cold snap. The 


Sampson, 


strawberry crop is also damaged, 


probably 25 per cent. 


Reports to Superintendent Joyner 
from 52 counties show that 48 loeal 
tax districts have been established, 
elections are pending in 15 and 72 
considering calling elections. 
| This is an eneouraging record, 


are 





















































































































THE SOY BEAN. 
Prof. Johnson Reports Some Tests that 
will Interest Prospective Growers of 
the Crop. 


Editor of The Pro ressive Farmer: 


In a recent number of your paper 
there is a request for the experience 
of North Carolinians who have grown 
soy beans. There is practically ne 
difference in climatie conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the western half 
of North Carolina and the northern 
half of Georgia. 
that what I am about to write may 
be of some value to at least some of 
your readers. 

Early 


plowed a piece of rather 


June of last year we 
stiff clay 


land on the University of Georgia 


in 


farm. The soil was very hard and 
dry at time of plowing, and broke 
up in quite large clods. 


had been set to run eight inches deep 


The plow 


but in some places the ground was 
so hard and compact that the plow 
did not go more than seven inches 
in depth. Immediately after plow- 
ing, the land was harrowed with a 
Cutaway harrow, going over it twice. 
In order to more fully pulverize the 
soil the harrow was followed with a 
rather heavy farm roller. The seed 
bed was yet too coarse for the great- 
est satisfaction from the after culti- 
vation. However we then set aside 
one-eighth of an aere of this field 
for SOV beans. 

The rows were run off three feet 
apart. Then a mixture of equal parts 


days of clear and 


warm weather 
the beans had been in the 
shocks three weeks, the shocks were 
opened up and to our surprise the 
beans had not suffered in the least 


when 


| from the rough weather to which 
| they had been subjected. 


taken to a 
dry, smooth place at one side of the 
pateh and beaten out with ordinary 


The beans were then 


of Maryland and West Virginia use 


| in threshing bueck-wheat. 


I think, therefore, | 


From the eighth of an acre under 
observation we gathered two and a 
half bushels of 


This yield of seed beans made this 


nice clean beans. 


crop a profitable one to grow, but 


| there was something else that made 


it far more to the advantage of the 


farm. The great 
left considerable new vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil. The roots from row 
to row were remarkably well stacked 
with the nitrogen-gathering organ- 
isms, which on our unusually worn 
soils of some sections of the Pied- 


| mont regions, is of far greater im- 


| . 
| fed to dairy cows. 


by weight of phosphorie acid (14 per | 


cent phosphorus) and kainit 13.5 per 
cent potash) was applied at the rate 
of two hundred pounds per acre. 

The beans were then put in with 
a horse-power corn-planter, set to 
drop one or two beans every eight 
inches. Just before the beans were 
eoming through the ground a light 
smoothing harrow was run length- 
wise of the rows to break a slight 
that had formed. After 
the beans were gone over once by 


erust this 


hand to cut out some weeds, and 
three times with a shallow-running 
of 
July and August were unusually dry 
and hot. 


By the middle of 


horse cultivator. The months 


September the 





beans stood three and a half to four | 


feet high all over the patch, and the 
until 
the ground was completely hidden 


branches met and interlocked 
from view even at a distance of half 
a rod or less. 

The root growth made a perfect 
net work through the soil, and going 
to a depth of two or three feet, and 
in some cases even deeper. 

In October the beans were cut 
cured 


to 
threshing for seed. 


be 


for 


portance to the farmer than is the 
yield of seed alone. 

From another part of the farm a 
rather poor crop of oats were taken 
in June, and in July the land was 





A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The barn, the corn crib, the wheat 
bin and even the farm house itself 


/ean be divested of all noxious and 


| the use of bi-sulphide of carbon. 


destructive insects and vermin by 


It 


/is a liquid which forms a powerful 


and volatile gas very penetrating. If 


| liberated in any tight place it will 
sticks such as the mountain farmers 


| of bi-sulphide of carbon for 
| 100 bushels. 


and kill 
bug. The usual proportion given is 
one pound to 800 or 1,000 cubic feet. 
Some authorities reeommend a pound 


search every crack every 


each 
No injury is done the 





| grain by its use, nor is there any | 
| danger from feeding the grain af- 


| bon entirely disperses. 
root development | 


| which 


terwards, as the bi-sulphide of ecar- 
Since 
stuff is very explosive its use in con- 
should be pre-avoided. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently re- 
published a bulletin on the subject 
authentic 
tions for the killing of weevils, rats, 
moles, ete. 


eontains instrue- 
x & & 


It is a question whether there is 
more wisdom in setting out a “bar- 


, gain” fruit tree in well prepared land 


;} and in fertilizing and cultivating it | ge : : 
| | a compilation which summarizes and 


plowed and a part of it planted to | 


soy beans and a part to cow-peas. 
The cultivation was exactly the same 
for the peas and the beans. 
growth was eut while yet green and 
The weigths of 
beans and peas were not kept, but 
the results from feeding were such 
as to satisfy us that the beans were 
fully as valuable acre per acre as 
were the cow-peas. 

After the beans and the peas were 
to 
The preparation and after- 


removed the land was planted 


wheat. 


conscientiously until it comes into | j- : 
discusses recent experimental work 


bearing and proves to be untrue to 


the | 





roots. This will not injure the hedge. 
If good results are expected from the 
post-acre, it should be located on as 
good land as there is on the farm 
and well watered, and it will grow 


posts for one hundred acres or more. 
* * * 


There has been considerable de- 
mand for a farmers’ bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture deserib- 
ing the important insects which prey 
The Department 
bug specialists state that much of 
the annual loss from insect depreda- 


on growing wheat. 


tions, amounting in bad years to mil- 
lions of dollars, can be overcome 
by proper attention to preventive 
methods. The bulletin is concise, 
clear and well illustrated. It can 
be procured like other “farmers’ bul- 


| letins,” by applying to Senators or 


/hame or to have a serub tree, than | 


The | 


in buying a first-class tree 
reputable nurseryman, then setting 


it out and letting the grass and weeds 


from a | 


grow up around it, the rabbits and | 


borers investigate it and otherwise 


| neglecting it, until finally it comes 
into some kind of bearing in spite | 


of you. These are two ways; there 
is a third. 


+ t+ 


| While nitrate of soda is the most 


treatment given the pea and bean | 


At this 
writing there is no difference to be 
detected in the appearance of the 
wheat as it stands over the field. 

We shall plant 
beans this year. 

J. M. JOHNSON, 

University of Georgia School of 

Agriculture, Athens. 


stubble lands was identical. 


of 


more largely 





Mississippi Valley Farmers All Right. 
New Orleans, La., April 13.—The 


' river here went back to 19.9 feet to- 
i day, a fall of one-tenth of a foot. 


| Wi rk 


' event planters will have ample time | 


About the time our beans were ready | 


to harvest the dry weather gave 
place to a rainy period of two or 
three weeks duration, during which 
time we had showers almost daily. 
As the beans 
gathered up and placed in small 
stacks with the butts toward the cen- 
tre the the 
These stacks were from four to six 
feet high and from four to five feet 
in diameter. After two or three 


soon as cut, were 


and tops to 


on the erevasse has been re- 


sumed and there is promise that the 


labor will be sufficient to earry on 
the attempt at closing. If the pres- 
ent rate of decline continues at 


Tlollybrook, it is expected that within 
the next ten days or two weeks water 
will practically break there. In that 


in which to sow their crops. 





Col. Olds: 


intends going out of business beeause 


The cigar factory here 


the American Cigar Company has 


cut the prices so low. The latter 


| distributed 7,000 cigars free in Ra- 


outside, | 


are giving a 
bonus in money and cigars to pur- 


leigh last week, and 
chasers, it is claimed. 


compete with the trust. 


soluble and quickly available form of 
nitrogen for plant use, and likewise 


, the cheapest, it is the least enduring 


Officers of the | 


local company say that they cannot | 


of any of the nitrogenous fertilizers. 
If the entire nitrogenous application 
is made to the soil at the planting 
of a crop requiring several months 
| to the are that if 
nitrate of soda is used there will be 
|an insufficiency of this element to 
| perfect the crop. 
| % & & 


mature chances 


An in of the 
_farm can very profitably be set aside 
| for post The Bureau of 
Forestry has recently ‘published a 
| forestry bulletin growing the 
hardy catalpa for wood, posts, ete. 
The ecatalpa makes an excellent post, 
which will last thirty years. Much 
depends upon the soil, but young 


acre some ecorner 


growing. 


on 


eatalpa trees should make good posts | 


in six or eight years. 
The osage 
lasting post. 


orange also makes a 


eut and 
If cut down close to 
the ground the hedge will rapidly re- 
grow itself and make a thick 
almost impervious fence. 

The objection that the roots of an 
old osage hedge “draw the ground” 
for a tree row on either side, can be 
met by running a deep furrow along- 
side and five or six feet from the 
| hedge once a year, and breaking the 


that the trees can be 
used for posts. 


up 


and 


° . ° e ° ambers o oTress -Tre- 
nection with lighted pipes or cigars | ™ mbers of Congress or to the Secre 


tary of Agriculture. 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 





Horse-Feeding 'Experiments. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has just issued Bulletin 125, 
Office of Experiment Stations, enti- 
tled A Digest of Recent Experi- 
ments on Horse Feeding, by C. F. 
Langworthy, Ph. D. This bulletin is 


with horses, especially that_earried 
on at the agricultural experiment 
stations in the United States. The 
principles of nutrition with refer- 
enee to horse feeding are diseussed 
and figures are given showing the 
composition and digestibility of the 


coarse and concentrated fodders 
commonly fed to horses. Experi- 


ments are summarized which discuss 
of the differ- 
special atten- 


the comparative value 
ent feeding stuffs and 
tion is paid to some, like molasses, 


which are becoming more impor- 
tant than formerly. The compara- 
tive merits of different ways of pre- 
paring feed are also treated as well 
as the proper time of watering and 
the amount of water required. Some- 
thing is also said of the energy ex- 
pended for different kinds of exter- 
nal work and its measurement, the 
energy required for chewing and di- 
gesting food and other forms of in- 
ternal 


topies. 


muscular work, and similar 

Data are summarized in the form 
of a table, which shows the nutrients 
and per 1,000 
pounds, live weight, by the rations 


fed to American and foreign army 


energy furnished 


horses, cab and bus horses, ete., as 
well as those supplied to the horses 
of express companies, fire companies, 


packing houses, breweries, ete., and 


| the farm horses employed at the dif- 


Sometimes there is an | 
| old osage hedge which has so grown | 


ferent experiment stations, such data 
having been especially compiled for 
this bulletin. 
ealeulated, showing the amount of 
nutrients furnished to 


Average values were 


horses per- 


| forming different amounts of work, 


which it is believed may serve as 2 
guide in fixing upon suitable rations. 





“Young man,” said her father, 
sternly, “can you support a family?” 
“Gee whizz!” exclaimed the young 
man, “you haven’t lost your job, have 
you?” 














Tuesday, April 21, 1903.] 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 





V.—How Soil Was Made - (Continued). 
[By Editor H. A. Bereman, of Colman’s Ru- 
ral World. Repristed in The Progressive 

Farmer by permission.] 

Last week we mentioned the effect 
of the great glaciers in the making of 
soils. Long before the glacial epoch, 
during which the world came near 
freezing to death, soil was made and 
the process is going on to-day in less 
degree. 

Every reader is familiar with the 
rust. You 
know that if you leave exposed to the 
air a piece of bright iron or even 
steel which is very hard, that soon 
it will be covered with rust. Now, 
the rust did not come out of the air 
—all of it. It has nat been placed 
on the iron—it is made out of the 


phemonenon of iron 


iron—as you well know, for you have 
all seen old pieces of stove pipes 
literally crumble to rust; it has burn- 
ed up. Rust is caused by the chemi- 
eal union of iron and the oxygen in 
the air or water. 
ble fellow. and 
few things in this world are proof 
against the sharpness of his teeth. 
The rotting of posts, the burning of 
wood, coal or any other combustible, 
the decay of vegetables and meat. 
the heating of compost heaps, the 
heating of the contents of a silo, are 


Oxygen is a terri- 


He is a devourer 


all caused by the peculiar attraction, 
affinity, or we might eall it friendship 


stroy that orygen has for all these 
substances. 

To carry out this whimsical idea 
better than silver, although 
tarnished, blackened appearance of 
disused silver is a silver oxide just 
ferric-oxide. 
Gold is largely valuable because it 


as rust is known’ as 
remains bright; it does not tarnish 
-asily. unlike 
most people, does not eare for gold. 
They will not 


Oxygen, however, 


mix. Oxygen 
pine and oak and good old hickory, 
but does not care so much for black 
locust, eatalpa and  osage orange. 
That is why these latter make such 
good fence posts. Oxygen does not 


‘are to associate with tar, alcohol, 





damp winds begin to fan its faces— 
it has four—and it was soon discov- 
ered that the surface of this hard 
stone was crumbling and that in a 
years the marks of old 
Pharaoh would They 
gave the tall stone a coat of paraf- 


few chisel 


disappear. 


fine, and since then the oxygen ean 
not get at it. 
Paraffine is made from pretroleum, 


|but if you will scrape lightly the 


surface of an apple with a sharp 
knife, the white fuzzy stuff that ap- 
pears is wax, very much like para- 
ffine, and is put there by*Mother Na- 
ture to protect the fruit from decay. 
just as the Central Park people cov- 
ered their famous Egyptian treas- 
ure. 

Well, we seem to have strayed a 
long distance from the text, but this 
preamble will give you a clearer no- 
tion of how the bare, virgin, rocky 
surface of the earth, ages ago, was 
attacked by the oxygen in the air 
and crumbled into dust. Oxygen is 
only one of the agencies. Alternate 
heat and cold, the action of frost, 


erosion caused by rain and rivers, | 


the winds and finally in certain parts 


| the grinding of the glaciers, all did 


their part. 
Many of our soils contain vegeta- 
ble matter. The first grasses grew 


to maturity, cast their seed and fell 


back upon the soil, and that contin- | 


uation of this process caused great 


| quantities of humus to beeome in- 


| Cer. 


; : | corporated with the soil. 
»xeceD ¢ > res r deo | . 
(except that he loves only to de-| mus means decaying vegetable mat- 


Now hu- 


After the first forms of growth 


had added their eontributions to 


: ‘ : | the soil and had deeayed, they ceased 
we may say that the oxygen likes iron | 


the | 


likes H 


oils, paraftine, ete., except they give | 


him a warm reeeption. At certain 
high temperatures they fly together 
most ardently. 

You have been told before that the 
air consists of four volumes of nitro- 
gen Water is 
made up of two volumes of hydrogen 


and one of oxygen. 


and one of oxygen. Thus you see 
why dampness helps to rust and de- 
cay things. 

Six ago an old 
Egyptian king put up a big granite 
monument to his own memory and it 


stood in that dry atmosphere with- 


thousand years 


out change until a few years ago, 
when it was shipped to America and 
set up in Central Park, New York 
City. this 
obelisk or monolith was ealled, was 
greatly admired by all beholders, be- 
cause of its age. It had not im- 


proved with age, like some other 


“Cleopatra’s Needle,” as 


things we know of, but at least it | 
had not been impaired, 


until our 


| cattle-raising. 
| the 


to be humus, but their remains made 
rich plant food. 





The Man Who Found Himself and His 
Work. 


The son of an immensely wealthy 


graduated from 
college, went to Paris to study art. 


American, having 


He worked hard in the Paris studios 
for three years. 
up his mind that he would never be 
and that he 
rather be a successful farmer than 
Now— 


although still a young man—he has 


a great artist, would 


a fairly successful painter. 


a model farm. covering 10,000 acres 
in Illinois. He knows every foot of 


it, what it should produce, and he | 


sees that it produces everything it 
should. 
house, in which not an ornament jars 
the finest taste. Ile goes to Europe 
every winter and studies European 
methods of scientific farming and 
He is 
fathers did before 


land as his 


him. Ile employs scores of men; he 
helps the smaller farmers about him; 
he is likely to be a great factor in 
the State during 
And this is the 
American 
works for the love of it and who is 


the development of 
the next few years. 
of a who 


story young 


la great success because, anxious to 
do things, he knew when he had not 
“found his work.”—The World’s 
| Work for April. 





| headed man. 


One day he made | 


He has built a magnificent | 


developing | 


Hope springs eternal in the bald- | 











The Possibilities of Irrigation. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


If it is possible to put a sufficient 
supply of water on to a garden spot 
it would be an experiment well 
worthy any farmer’s trial, even if it 


involves considerable labor and some | 


expenditure in arranging to get the 
|water on the land. 
spot with ample water will produce 
enormous yields. The production of 
some of the Western farms, under 
irrigation, is simply fabulous. If 
econeluded to try the experi- 
ment of watering a one-fourth or 
one-half acre patch, a little different 
treatment may be accorded the soil 
than where the natural rainfall is to 


it is 





be depended upon. In the _ first 
place the ground should be made as 
rich as possible, for if the water 


supply is good there will be no dan- 
ger of burning the crops. 


| tilizers and manures, the ground | 
should be plowed to an _ extreme 
depth. It would be a good idea 


to subsoil the land; if a subsoil plow 
is not available, follow an 8 or 10 


bull 


inch furrow with a_ heavy 


|a depth of from 12 to 16 inches. It 
will take some little experimentation 
| and experience to become a success- 
| ful irrigator, even on the seale of 
but the yield 
which ean be produced will more 


one-half an aere, 


| than pay for all the work and trou- | 


| ble. 


there an 


The only question should be, is 
aviable water suply? It 
can be depended upon that an acre 
| will require 18 inches and probably 


2 feet of water—two acre feet— 


that is the land will have to be coy- | 
ered over two fect deep with water, | 


during the growing season. M. 





Soja Beans vs. Corn. 

One of the largest 
growers in Virginia gives the fol- 
lowing strong reasons as to why he 


soja beans 


| plants a larger acreage in soja beans 
than in corn: 
| “Soja beans are far better for pro- 
ducing milk and butter than corn.” 
“Soja beans make a larger yield 
and cost less per acre to grow than 
corn.” 
“Soja beans are nothing like so 
hard on land and will make a good 


ure.” 
“Soja beans are very rich in oily 
matter and are far superior in feed- 
ing qualities to cotton seed meal for 
stock.” 
| “There has never been a year yet 
| when soja beans have not been read- 
higher 


lily salable at much 


than corn.” 


prices 


The above experience is fully con- 


firmed by letters from large = soja 
bean growers, on page 65 of our 


Seed Book for 1908, and by every 
had 


extended experience with our yellow 


Southern farmer who has any 


soja beans. 
Plant soja beans between the mid- 


dle of April and middle of May for | 


results.—T.  W. 
| mond, Va. 


best Wood, Rich- 





To-morrow is all-fools’ day. 


A rich garden | 


In con- | 
| nection with the application of fer- | 


tongue; loosening up the ground to | 


crop where corn will be almost a fail- | 


Good Times for Farmers 


“T am getting from 45 to 50 cents 
for the hens that I bring to town 
these days,” said a Hopewell farmer 
to an Observer reporter yesterday, 
“and danged if I ever knew the like 
of that, not even in war times. It 
iis a fact,” he continued, “that the 
farmers are getting higher prices 
now for their products, except in a 
than they have 
known since the war. If we all had 
plenty of cotton, plenty of poultry, 


a few instances, 


hogs and cattle to send to the mar- 
ket, we would be as happy as a bee in 
clover.” 


true. 
The farmers are getting good money 


What this farmer says is 


for their products, but the only trou- 
ble is that they are not overstocked. 
However, it is a poor farmer who 
cannot send a wagon load of truck 
to market every few days, and the 
the but a 
replex of the general of the country. 
—Charlotte Observer. 


prosperity on farms is 





Truck Farming in North Carolina and 
Elsewhere in the South. 

A writer on truck farming says 
| that from this source of revenue the 
| Virginia farmers receive about $3,- 
/ 000,000 annually; those of North 
| Carolina, nearly $2,000,000; South 
Carolina, $1,250,000; $1,- 
750,000, and Florida about the same. 
One-fifth of the vegetable farms, as 
they are ealled, in America, are lo- 


Georgia, 


eated in this portion of the country. 
nine counties in 
North Carolina depend principally 
upon vegetables for their revenue. 
In the vicinity of Norfolk the fields 


which are devoted to this purpose 


|The people in 


stretch away as far as the eye can 
reach and the scenes during plant- 


ing time remind one of the great 
farms in the West, the 
growers employing a force of from 
100 to 200 hands. The Norfolk and 
Southern Railroad, extending a dis- 


some of 


tanee of 150 miles through Virginia 
and North Carolina, was built prin- 
the freight 
traffic in vegetables, which requires 


cipally on aceount of 

500 freight cars to haul. The com- 
pany also owns twelve steamers and 
twenty other vessels which collect 
vegetables at 


the various landings 
and carry them to its railroad termi- 
nals. During the season two steam- 
ship companies have service between 
| New York, Virginia and North Car- 
olina ports employ a fleet of nearly 
fifty vessels largely on account of 
this business and the long continued 
prosperity of the country, which has 
enabled so large a percentage of the 
people to afford the luxury of green 
vegetables in midwinter, has made 
truck growing a thriving business. 





State Chemist 
Kilgore has just returned from a vis- 
it to the State’s test farm in Iredell. 
This is the first season this farm has 
Dr. Ixil- 
gore says special attention will be 


Raleigh dispatch: 


been owned by the State. 


paid to cereals and various varieties 
The people in Ire- 
| dell ave taking a great interest in the 
, work. The and 
| Edgecombe. are also in good condi- 
| tion. 


of grasses there. 


farms in Robeson 
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GENERAL NEWS 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 


The News Boiled Down and Presented in 


Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 


The 
Louisiana 
St. Louis, 
30 to May 
the 
years. 

The bill passed by the Pennsyl- 
prohibiting the 


of the 
Purehase Exposition. at 
will 


’ promises to be one of 


formal dedication 


which oeceur April 
») 


most brilliant fetes in reeent 


vania Legislature 
sale of cigarettes or cigarette paper 
in that St: 
The penalty for 
$100 to $300 fine. 


The new anti-trust law of Texas 


ite has beeome a_ law. 


violation is from 


makes labor unions trusts, and every 
labor combination can be proceeded 
Labor lead- 
ers tried to prevent the passage of 
form, but 


against under the act. 


the law in its 
failed. 
William R. Merriam, of Minneso- 
ta, Director of the Census, has re- 
signed, and 8S. N. D. North, of Mas- 
to 


Census Bureau, 


present 


has been appointed 


The 


under the new law, is made a perm- 


sachusetts, 
sueeeed him. 


anent division in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 


The Supreme Court, of MKansas, 
recently decided that the Topeka 
Board of Edueation ean maintain 


separate schools for white and negro 
ehildren, and can compel the negro 
children to attend the negro school. 
A colored had 


to the white school and the pupil 


man taken his son 


was refused admittanee. Mandamus 
proceedings were then brought 


against the board to compel them to 
admit the negro. 

The new steamship Minnesota, the 
largest vessel ever built in America, 
and the greatest cargo carrier in the 
world, was launched last week. The 
the Great 
Northern Steamship Company. She 
1 cargo that would fill « 
railroad train seven miles long, or 
She 
and her sister vessel, the Dakota, will 


is owned by 


Minnesota 


can carry ¢ 1 


125 trains of twenty cars each. 


earry 28,000 long tons of coal and 
280,000 barrels of flour. 

The big packers have paid the fines 
the Su- 
Missouri for viola- 


assessed against them by 
preme of 
tion of the anti-trust laws of that 
State. There 
companies involved, and each was 
fined $5,000 and The latter 
amounted to $2,136.75, making a total 
of $27,136.75, which the 
State Treasury. By paying the fines 
the companies avoided more serious 


Court 


were five packing 


eosts. 


went into 


consequences—the forfeiture of their 
right to do business in Missouri. 


Dr. Adolph Lorenz, the 


| OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


| cae 


~ | Something About the Northern Securi- 


| ties Case and the Post-office Depart- 
ment Scandal. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

of this 

| nation has the Department of Justice 


| Never before in the history 


commanded the respect of the great 
financial of the country 
to the extent that it does to-day. All 
talk of trust control and the power 
of the 
| been received with ridicule by Wall 
Street, but the Northern 
decision has reversed this sentiment 


intertests 


Sherman anti-trust law had 
Securities 


and it is appreciated to-day that the 


Attorney-General has it in his power 


to precipitate a revolution in the 


methods pursued by the great finan- 


| cial interests. Attorney Griggs, at- 
torney for the Northern’ Se- 


curities Company, has been in Wash- 
ington, on his knees to the Attorney- 


General, metaphorically speaking, 
begging for lenieney in the enforce- 
ment of the deeree of the. Cireuit 


Court of Appeals and all Wall Street 
is watching with bated breath for the 
next move of the Department of Jus- 


tiee. 


~~ 3 = 


_It is admitted at the Department 
of Justice that the logieal course of 
that department would be to follow 
up the victory gained by the North- 
ern Securities decision by a prose- 
of the of the 
Pennsylvania, the 


eution combination 


Baltimore and Ohio Railways, the 
New York Central and Lake Shore 
Companies, the New York, New 
Haven and Tl[artford and the New 
England lines, and so on, but it is 
also realized that such a course would 


be followed by : 


serious proportions, and, while no in- 


21 panie of the most 
dication can be secured as to the fu- 
it is not believed that he will care 
to assume the responsibility for 
In the present 
eondition of the stoek market an in- 


so 


serious a campaign. 


dication of the future policy of the 
of 
worth, not thousands but millions of 
dollars, but Mr. 


commital as the Sphinx and even 


Department Justice 


Knox is non- 


as 


intentions. In this connection it is 


worthy of remark that the Sherman 


anti-trust law is not a new enact- 





ment but that the recent decision is 
merely an evidence of the first sin- 
eere effort to enforee the law. 

x* 


* * 





The 


turned to Washington and has set at 


Postmaster-General has _ re- 


| rest all doubt regarding the author- 


Austrian specialist, arrived in Chi- | 


the of 


removing the cast from the leg of 


eago last week for purpose 


Lolita Armour, the young daughter 
of J. Ogden Armour, upon whom an 
operation for congenital dislocation 


of the hip was performed last Octo- 
ber. Upon removing the east the 


limb was found to be in perfect con- | 
dition, and the patient was able to | 
walk around the house without any 


difficulty. 





being 


Mr. 


ity of the investigation now 


conducted in his Department. 


Baca Payne says that during January and | 
‘ s 


February he learned of certain facts 
which, in his estimation, warranted 


|} an investigation. These he present- 


ed to the President, who authorized 


ture course of the Attorney-General, | 7...1 ; , ; 
| Irish Land League, accepted in prin- 


failed to obtain an inkling of his 





Reading and the | 


| Cenasanent is faulty, the proper 
will be applied without 
fear or favor. I inaugurated the in- 
vestigation with the determination 
that it should be exhaustive. I am 
the manner in 


remedies 


well satisfied with 
which it has been conducted thus far 
and am satisfied that there has been 
| no lack of effort or discretion and no 
| excess of zeal.” 
% & * 

Many charges have been filed with 
the Fourth Postmaster- 
General to whom the investigation is 
of 
perile, others evidently inspired by 
spite and a number of the gravest 
As has been stated, Mr. 
Beavers, Superintendent of the Di- 
vision of Salaries and Allowances, re- 


Assistant 


confided, some them obviously 


character. 


signed on the day he learned that he 
Mr. Ma- 


was under’ investigation. 


| chen, Superintendent of the Division | 


of Free Delivery, has thus far re- 
fused to resign, and it is rumored 
that he is bringing all of his power- 
ful political influence to bear to save 
him from dismissal, but is is general- 
ly conceded that, regardless of the 
findings of the inspectors, a condi- 
tion of affairs has grown up which 
will make his resignation essential to 
the good of the service. This refers 
chiefly to his relations to his superior 
officer, First 
General Wynne. 


Assistant Postmaster- 
Mr. Machen 
not been technieally suspended, but 
practically all of the work of 
division is being conducted by 
the 
supervision of Mr. Wynne. 
A. B. M. 
Washington. D. C., April 18, 1903. 


has 


his 
his 


subordinates under immediate 





Land Bill Endorsed by the Irish. 


Dublin, April 16.—By a unanimous 
vote the Irish National Convention 


convened here to-day by the United 


ciple the Irish land bill introduced 
in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Wyndham, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, John Red- 


and entrusted to 


|; mond and his party the task of se- 
would be | . 


curing in the House of Commons 
of 
vital importance, which the National 


amendments on various points 


| Congress may consider essential. 


the most influential politicians have | 





Louisiana Mob Lynched Wrong Man. 
New Orleans, April 15.—It. is now 


| established beyond all doubt that the 


negro killed near Shrejort by the 


| two police officers as the murderer of 
Mrs. Frank Matthews and her little | 


him to proeeed with-inquiry at once. | 


“The 


vestigation will continue, and if any 


Mr. Payne further says: in- 


| wrong doing is disclosed, the parties 
guilty of such wrong doing will be 


| summarily dealt with. If the system 


| or method of doing business in the | 


| wife, who had deserted him. 


daughter, and whose body was burn- 
ed by a mob, was not and could not 
have been the murderer. 


ported as Ed. Porter. He turns out 











| purity. 


He was re- | 


A Mississippi Crevasse Not an Unmixed 
Evil. 

New Orleans, April 18.—The Mis- 
sissippi River is falling rapidly. No 
further damage is expected from the 
The of 
damage done is much less than ori- 


high-water now. amount 
ginally estimated, and less than in 
nearly all previous high water sea- 
sons. The total damage done by the 
flood in the State is about $870,000, 
or, with the money expended in rais- 
ing the levees and closing crevasses, 
$1,130,000. 
sidered as an absolute loss, for on 


ven this cannot be con- 


the plantations where the crops were 
destroyed the cultivated land has 
been manured by the deposit of al- 
luvium and the soil generally ferti- 
lized by the river silt and sand, and 
experience has shown that a crevasse, 
while preventing the oysters from be- 
ing dredged, seatters the young and 
inereases the area of growing oys- 
ters. 


The Municipal Elections in the West. 


The seeond week in April brought 
loeal elections in important cities of 
the Middle West, including Chicago, 
St. 
Cleveland 


Columbus, Cineinnati, 
Toledo. In the last 
two places there were decided vie- 


Louis, 
and 


tories for picturesque leaders, with 
radical and even socialistic tenden- 
In Cleveland, railway 
fares seems to have been the winning 


cies. cheap 
platform, and in Toledo the re-eleet- 
ed mayor, an adherent of the com- 
munistie doctrines of Tolstoi, seems 
to owe his strength largely to the 
proletariat; corruption did not win 
in either case. Chicago has been for 
some years setting the example to 
other cities in municipal cleections. 
The good of the city is a far great- 
er consideration there than it is in 
Philadelphia or St. 
stance, or usually in New York. 


Louis, for in- 
The 
Chicago Voters’ League is the most 
suecessful experiment in America in 
the direction or freeing city elections 
from every consideration except the 
city’s good. In the present elee- 
tion most of the candidates support- 
Mayor Har- 


rison has his good and his bad points, 


ed by it were elected. 


and there was in the mayoralty ques- 
the 
St. Louis, 
with the great Fair upon her hands, 


tion no elear division between 


good citizens and the bad. 


avoided the only clear moral issue be- 
fore her, as neither party cared to 
support the District Attorney in his 
brilliant campaign for municipal 
The Exposition will inerease 


the public plunder. Let us hope that 


| it may also, by arousing civie pride, 


to be Albert Washington, from the | 


Vance plantation in Bossier, who 


had come to Shreveport to find his 
He was 
seen at the plantation at an hour 


| lous corruption, 
| 


hasten the end of the present marvel- 


which apparently 


| surpasses ‘Tammany. The government 
| 


| of our great cities, is on the whole, a 


| distinct 
| 


that rendered it impossible for him | 


to have committed the murder, and 
in spite of the burning of the body, 
he was identified by a bag bearing 
his name found in his pocket by a 
number of articles on his person and 
by his shoes. 
plantation Washington worked, says 
that the victim of the mob was a 


| good negro in whom he had every 


| 


confidence. 


Cal Vance, upon whose | 


discredit to our people—a 
discredit not less than is now being 
furnished by the States of Delaware 
and Rhode Island. We believe, how- 
ever, that these things can not last. 
There are more good people than 


bad, and the will 


disgust at the tyranny of active ras- 


time come when 
cals will be strong enough to sweep 
these parasites from their fat re- 
pasts.—Collier’s Weekly, April 18th. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Greenville has voted $75,000 of 
bonds for a graded school and for 


public improvements. 


| held. 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: 
J. W. Bailey, of the temperance 
campaign, says that it is not cer- 
tain that a State Convention will be 
He states: “The Anti-Saloon 
League is not to form a _ political 


Manager 


| party, but simply to voice the popu- 


| lar demand for moral advances in the 
| life of the State, particularly in ref- 


; erence 


Mr. E. M. Uzzell, of Raleigh, be- | 


ing the lowest bidder, gets the State 
printing for the next two years. 
The North 


now a 16-page paper. 


Carolina Baptist is 
We congratu- 
late it on this evidence of its pro- 
gressiveness and prosperity. 

The Boone there 


Democrat says 


are immense quantities of last year’s | 


crop of Irish potatoes in Watauga 
this spring, and they are selling as 
low as 30 cents a bushel. 

No. 97, the Southern Railways’s 
southbound fast mail, was ditched 
C., last Monday 
afternoon by striking a rock on the 
track. 


near Lexington, N. 


The engincer, Dan Davis, of 
Danville,» Va., was killed, and the 
fireman is reported The 
rolled embankment 
upon the track. 


missing. 
rock down an 

Wilmington dispatch, 16th: In the 
second primary election to-day Wil- 
liam E. Springer defeated Col. Al- 
fred M. Waddell for mayor of Wil- 
mington by a plurality of 404 votes. 
Springer received 1,245 and Waddell 
S41. 
for four years, 


Col. Waddell has been mayor 
been first 
elected after the memorable race riot 
in the fall of 1908. In the first pri- 
mary, held Tuesday, there were five 
Waddell and 
Springer had to run over to decide 
it, and interest in the election has 
been intense. 


having 


eandidates for mayor. 


News and Observer: Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, the State Chemist, who has 
just returned from a trip to the Ex- 
priment Farm in Kdgecombe, says 
the work there is very satisfactory, 
and that everything is getting on 
first-rate. A good deai of corn 
planted and some cotton. Tobacco 
plants are very far advaneed, and 
many are large enough to set out 
now. Grain is being attacked very 
badly, he says, by rust. It was ex- 
tremely promising until two weeks 
ago. In the southeastern part of the 
State it is worse than in the north- 
eastern section. 
of strawberries are enormous. 


IIe says shipments 
The 
other day twenty-nine car-loads were 
re-iced at Rock Mount. 

Wilmington dispatch, 14th: A 
nounced the death of Captain Wil- 
liam Rand Kenan, a leading citizen 
of Wilmington, and father of Mrs. 
Il. M. Flagler, wife of the well known 
Florida millionaire. Captain Kenan 
died at 5 a. m. in Johns’ Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, where he under- 
went an operation for stomach trou- 
He was 
in the 59th year of his age, was born 
in Duplin County, N. C., and served 
gallantly during the Civil War in the 
Forty-third N. C. Regiment, C. S. 
A. He was Collector of Customs 
here under Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, and had served in several posi- 


bles about two weeks ago. 


original issue amounting to $2,500,- | 
| 000. <All of them except $250,000 | 


| These $250,000 are owned by 
York parties and $10,000 of them | 








to the drink We are 
pleased that elections can be separate 
and apart from political elections, 
but we hope that men will be elect- 
ed in every instances who are in sym- 
pathy with the laws proposed.” 
Kx-Senator Allen K. Smith, of 
Johnston, is here and says that at a 
special election in Smithfield town- 
ship, Tuesday, the plan to work the 
public roads by taxation was earried 
by a majority of 77 out of 400 votes 
east. The tax will be 60 cents on 
the poll and 20 eents on property. 
——Farmers in this section declare 
that they are at least two weeks be- 
hind. now on account of continued 
rains. President George T. Win- 
ston, of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, went to Washing- 


evil. 








ton to-day to speak in the eampaign 


there for issuing $25,000 in bonds for 


publie schools. Governor Ayeock 


and Commissioner of 
Patterson are 
speaking for 
schools. 


Agriculture 
now in Alamance 
loeal for 
Similar elections are plan- 
ned in Lenoir, and letters are re- 


taxation 


ceived urging the Governor to visit 
there. Of these special elections at 
various places this year it is claimed 
that local ta@ation has won in every 
instance. 





Bond Suit Argued. 


The case of the State of South 
Dakota vs. the State of North Caro- 
lina, which involves the validity of 
certain bonds issued by this State in 
1866, was argued in the United States 
Supreme Court this week. 
gument began Monday afternoon, 
continued during the sitting of the 
court on Tuesday and was finished 
Wednesday morning. Mr. Wheeler 
H. Peckham and others, of New 
York, appeared for the State of 
South Dakota; ex-Senator Butler 
and ex-Goy. Russell for the private 
bondholders and ex-Judge Shepherd 
and Merrimon, Mr. Geo. Rountree 
and Attorney-General Gilmer for 
North Carolina. The Supreme Court 
Justices took much interest in the 
ease, which is an unusual one, and 
asked many questions; and an unus- 


The ar- 


| ual thing was the granting of so 
telegram received this morning an- 


much time for argument. Ordinarily 
but four hours is allowed for argu- 
ment in a ease in that court. 

ples : : ; 

The bonds in question were issued 
in 1866 for railroad construction, the 


were settled by compromise in 1879. 
New 


were given, it is alleged, to the State 


| of South Dakota for the express pur- 
| pose of getting that State to bring 


suit to recover payment; and it is 
also alleged that the New York bond- 
holders are prosecuting the suit in 


tions of trust in the city government. | the name of South Dakota with the 


expectation, of course, that the de- 
cision may force North Carolina to 
pay all the bonds—those owned by 
private parties as well as those in 
the hands of South Dakota. If North 


all these bonds, which is not at all 
certain, the entire amount, with ac- 
ecrued interest, would 
$600,000. If 


about 
court holds that 


reach 
the 


$10,000—must be paid the amount 
will be about $30,000. 


term of the court or it may not be 
handed down until fall.—Statesville 
Landmark, 17th. 








Political Spooks Appear. 
Political spooks are beginning to 
walk. They represent the shades of 
coming candidates. 


“What office is he after?” That 
the way it is. “He seeks that honor,” 
is the way it is put. 


is 


Within the next four years some 
royal battles will be fought. One 
spook, a very agreeable and talkative 
fellow, claims that Governor 
for the latter’s 
seat in the National Senate. A con- 
test between those brilliant political 
lights would add to the gayety of the 
nation. Governor Aycock is a mighty 
man with the masses, while Senator 
Simmons is a pastmaster among the 


Senator Simmons 


ran set the 
multitude on fire, while the other can 


wire-workers. The one 


enthuse the party leaders. Governor 
Aycock is a man of great foree when 
it comes to dealing with the people. 
His heart is as big as a mountain 
with it. Tle is a plain man, an elo- 
quent man and an honest man. 
i 
you pick him up for an empty ves- 
will be He has 


fine political sagacity, genuine abil- 


Simmons has proven his mettle. 


sel you deceived. 


ity and superb tact. IIe knows how 
He is a masterful 
If he and 
for 


Carolina 


to make men act. 
general. Governor Ay- 


eock compete his Senatorial 
North will be the 
scene of a strenuous, well-managed 
battle. The conflict 
but hard-fought. 


gayety, let it come! 


robe, 


For the sake of 


“Yes, but 
there is another warrior, with keen 


The third spook said: 


blade and splendid courage, who will 
the Senatorial lists.” And, 
verily, I believe that the spook spake 
the truth. 


enter 
The man in question is 
We has a ealibre, large 


Tle 


has as many fect as the thousand- 


the people. 





and round, and a nerve of steel. 


legged worm, and ean cling like a 


T hear 


*possum and land like a eat. 


a voice in the audience: 


speech!” 


vour. man; 


your 
i“Can’t vou name him?” It is easy: 
Judge Walter Clark. 
elares that he will be up and doing 


Who would dare 


His spook de- 


while others sleep. 


doubt it? If you go gunning for 
him he is hard to hit. It takes a 


silver ball to kill a witch, but it takes 


one of gold to bring down Judge 


| Clark. Like the tortoise, he is ever Buek, in Charlotte Observer. 





“Who is to fill | and hustle there will be fun ahead, 


that office?” is not the question, but, | 


Mr.. 


will be clean, | 


| never full. 
Carolina should be compelled to pay | 


| is first in line for the honor. 
only those held by South Dakota— | 
| State officer. 
| fellow. 


+e . | 
A decision may be reached at this | 


When it comes 
to laying office-pipes he can give any 
man in the State odds and win. He 
Tis cup is 
He is young and power- 


ready and noiseless. 


is an ambitious man. 
ful. 
equation he must not be forgotten. 

Who is to succeed Governor Ay- 
cock ? Turner 
He is 
a capital man and has made a good 


He 


But, the gates are open and 


In considering the Senatorial 


Lieutenant-Governor 


is a very likable 


several racers stand ready to enter. 
The spooks contend that Messrs. R. 
A. Doughton, Theo. F. Davidson, 
Locke Craig, Julian S. Carr, John S. 
Cuningham, Cyrus B. Watson, R. B. 
Glenn and W. W. Kitchen will be 


urged by faithful supporters. There 
are some good. sprinters among 


those named. If they gird their loins 
and it would be very difficult to name 
the winner. 

The spook appointed especially to 
look after the ambitions of Mr. A. 


| D. Watts, of Iredell, claims that his 


charge hopes to be chairman of the 


| Democrative Executive Committee to 


Ay- | 


eoek’s friends will enter him against | 


and he has a way of warming others | 


sueceed Senator Simmons, who will 
in due time retire. It is also alleged 
that Mr. Watts has designs on Gen. 
J. Bryan Grimes’ offiee—Secretary 
of State. But the spooks represent- 
ing General Grimes and Insurance 
say in con- 
“Nay, verily, Pauline, you ean 


Commissioner Young 


cert: 


| not gratify your ambitions in either 


of those directions. Mr. Grimes 
must be Seeretary of State, for he 
has made a noble record and a faith- 


ful officer, and Mr. Young will be 


chairman, for he is so fit and so 
| popular. Look clsewhere for your 
plums.” 


Tt is said that Mr. W. C. Newland, 
of Caldwell, will endeavor to relieve 
Congressman Kluttz of his seat in 
Congress. Mr. Newland is all gold. 
He will give Mr. Kluttz a jolly run. 

The name of Mr. John E. Wood- 
ard, of Wilson, 
connection with the Lieutenant-Gov- 
Mr. Woodward’s 


friends are urging him to eonsider 


is being used in 


ernor’s place. 


the opportunity. Ile is capable and 


kind-hearted, and his friends love 
him and his enemies fear him. 
Tt is claimed that Mr. J. F. Rein- 


hardt, of Lineoln, will give Treas- 


| urer Ben Lacy a run for his office. 


fox, but if Mr. 
the State at 
large as well as he does in Lincoln 


Mr. Laey is a wily 


Reinhardt can run in 


i nothing short of death would stop 


mighty at taeties and strong with | 


“Name | 


| traveled 


him. 

The Supreme Court judgeships to 
be shed by Associate Justices Mont- 
gomery and Douglass will most like- 
ly go to Judges George H. Brown 
and W. A. Hoke. 


names mentioned in connection with 


T have heard no 


those honors. After having 
the State sinee the 


Convention I feel 


high 
about 
last Democratic 


| safe in declaring that Judge Brown 


eould not be defeated by any man 
in the State. Ile has a kind of mag- 


i neism that attracts the best political 
| workers around him, and everybody 


recognizes his plendid ability. Judge 
Hoke ean have the other place if he 
wants it; that is, if one is to judge 


| by tapping public sentiment.—Red 
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‘THE HOME CIRCLE 


Bedouin Song.* 


From the desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire, 
And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my ery; 
I love thee, I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, | 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 


| Perhaps I fell below them all—what 


Look from thy window and sce 
My passion and my pain; 
I lie on the sands below, 
And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 


Book unfold! 


My steps are nightly driven, 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 
—Bayard Taylor. 








Epilogue to ‘¢‘The Day Dream.’’* 


So, Lady Flora, take my lay, 
And if you find no moral there, 
Go, look in any glass and say, 
What moral is in being fair. 
Or, to what uses shall we put 
The wildweed-flower that simply 
blows ? 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose? 


But any man that walks the mead 
In bud, or blade, or bloom, may 
find 
According as his humors lead, 
A meaning suited to his mind. 
And liberal application lie 
In Art like Nature, dearest friend; 
So ’twere to cramp its use, if I 
Should hook to it some useful end. 
—Lord Tennyson. 





Wiser Than He Knew. 


Ex-Governor O’Ferrall, of Virgin- | 


ia, says the New York Times, took 


‘his little grandson down on his farm | 


one Sunday afternoon, after the boy 
had returned from Sunday-school, to 
show him an Asktrakhan apple tree 
that was nearly ready for the har- 


vest. On the way to the orchard the 
little fellow asked: “Whom do these 
fields and woods belong to, grand- 
pa?” “Why,” said the rather matter- | 
of-fact grandfather, “to me.” “No, 
sir,’ emphatically ersponded the 


boy, “they belong to God.” 

The grandfather said nothing till 
they reached the apple tree, when he 
said: “Well, my 
this tree belong to?” This was a 
poser, and for a moment the boy 
hesitated: but. casting a longing look 
upon the apples, he replied: “Well, 
grandpa, the tree belongs to God; 
but the apples are ours.” 


boy, whom does 





*Nos. 111 and 112 0four series of the Worlds 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes 


Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
bam, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pone 
Read, Rilev, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
wey, and others. 





|} ago 


| broad marble slab at the top is this 
inscription: 


| What—whether high or low my ped- 


| privacy in looking for a lying epi- 


| lost happiness. Maybe he had test- 


He Never Fell in Love With His Work. 


A vistor to a farm was especially 
struck by the great ruggedness and 
strength of one of the stalwart har- 
vest hands, and said to the farmer: 

“That fellow ought to be chuck- 
full of work.” 
| “IIe is,” replied the farmer, “or he 
| ought to be, because I hain’t never 


From ‘‘A Variety of Idle Comment.’’  ietboks majority who cling to the 
While loitering in an old church- | future as the only salvation in a 
yard in Cheraw, S. C., a few days | 
Mr. J. F. Ware, of this city, 
found a tomb that is evidently very 
On the 


maelstorm—as against loss irretriev- 
able. pleasant pastime to 
speculate about the quality of hell 
that awaits the other man—and eas- 
to the 


| niee, vawning little hell that we may 


Las. a 


old, though it bears no date. 


ier, rather, than gaze into 





have builded right here on our own 
Probably you’d better not 


“My name—my country—what are 


they to thee? account. 


| been able to get none out of him.” 


start to thinking on this subject. This man never fell in love with 


A 9 : 
P in ¢ f 1 all tl oe oe his work, and hence was regarded as 
rhaps ar surpassed a other \tand: ; s Saiiare -vestordaxy : ; 
er — ar surpass f Standing at the square yesterday la good-for-nothing by his employer. 
. | 


in the forenoon, one saw nearly all | _ peeember “Success.” 


Charlotte going to chureh. “Twas a 








then ? 
Suffice it, stranger, that thou seest | grand sight—a well dressed multi- ous : 
sf ia Rais x : pee A Misinterpretation. 
a tomb, tude. The place is still small enough 
: var newer z F 
Thou know’st its use; it hides no| for everyone to know the Sunday “A neighbor of mine out at Rye, 


matter whom.” 
* * * 


has a most observant youngster,” 


said Francis Wilson, at the Player’s 
Club. New York. “The boy said to 
his mother: 


clothes of everyone else; and yester- i 

. ay re was a pleas: rustle of 
One would like to have known the day the re was a plea sap rustle of 
aii, he wrote Gin wines. There tx | 7" silks and the ereak of new shoes. 


Sunday clothes! 


They’re martyrdom 


in the words the easy, sarcastic chal- ie : 
lenge of a man who has lived life | "P 15 years of age; an embarrass- “Mother, I think the man who 
=3 ; ; a “| ment until 20; a joy until 30; and | takes away our ashes is the _ best 


his own way and is satisfied to ge : i 
a ; & I think he is even bet- 


” 


| 

after that just a necessity and a dis- | man IT know. 
| ter than father.’ 
the big, hallowed moments of youth “Tis 
of the after | and asked why he thought the ash- 


The light gray suit is as the 


down at the end in gaunt solitude; 
leaving only a taunt for the world 


ilusionment. Sunday clothes mean | 


mother expressed surprise 


behind that would have disturbed his : 
and the philosophy 


| man better than his father.” 
“Well,’ 


with a poor old mule the other day, 


years. 
taph. Maybe he had both found and |", a ; et dn tie OM Bas 
vital presence of the fresh glories said the boy, le came 


the 
blood and the faint perfume of a 


: of spring time, quick pulsed 
ed pleasure to its depths: maybe he tenes ee A 


: and after he had filled the wagon he 
had sinned and blundered and suf- 


‘ i slender girl’s hair: but the light told the mule to get up. But the 
fered and had dabbled in all the lit- : 2 © ; 

: : ( ne se cae cs as suit blushes under the cool | mule was tired and would not go. 
Ee Sree: Seats ee em . glare of the long, dark dignified | The man whipped the mule hard, 


joy of life. So! Let it pass at that. 


j : . but even then it would not go. Then 
He would be shielded in his shroud; 


that good man sat down on the grass 


eoat, which has ceased to garb pleas- 


ure and vanity and looks seornfully | 


»bliterated ; orgotten eternally. : aie 
obliterated forgott . ty: | on the pampering of frail taberna- | and told the poor mule all about 
Strange yet understandable pride! 





Sunday clothes pick up the | Jesus and eth bad place.’” 
lost 


ceases to go barefooted; they con- 


eles. 
Tombstones — some tombstones — | 


grow hoary with age in spelling a hi- 
deous lie—screaming virtues above 
dry ‘bones that cannot escape the 
mockery. This man wanted his tomb 
to say nothing except to rebuke 
Here lies dead man! 
He has played out the game—how or 





happiness that is when one 


Use Short, Familiar Words. 


tain or reflect the rarest happiness The man suffers from a bodily ail- 


until eyes lose lustre, and then Sun- | ment. 


day clothes go to funerals—all sorts 





The man is sick. 


of funerals. Is there any doubt which is the 
The short, familiar word 


is the one most readily understood, 


curiosity. a x 
stronger / 


But— 


“Manhood has no joys so lustrous; 
Nothing that so gladsome seems—” 


when, it is none of your affair. There 
was a brief tilt with 
Death came he saw only one last in- 
serutable smile and a slight shrug 
of the shoulders. The man-thing, 
| blown to life from feeble clay, had isc Bilan Bediie Senne. 
| played his part, not servilely or in 
fear of the little frowning 
peor here below and he would go 


and the one that has most foree. The 


“ate, and when sae 
principle would appear to be so ob- 


As the first pair of trousers.—TIr- 


. : vious as not to require stating, yet 
win FE. Avery, in Charlotte Observer. 


experience shows that this error is 
often 
They seem to think that the 
words of ordinary speech are not 





one which beginners’ very 


make. 


gods | A few days ago a woman moving 


good enough for writing, so they 


in respectable circles made a call on 
hunt for long and unfamiliar words, 
putting their thoughts up on stilts, 
so to speak, where they move very 


| back to dust and stay as dust under | Some neighbors, and spent an hour 


| the canopy where human breath flut- 
| ters but little longer than the daisies 


detailing and earicaturing her hus- 
One 


strangers dropped in, but, the swift 


band’s peculiarities. or two 


Years ago Lowell ealled 
attention to this vice of style as 


awkwardly. 


grow. 
* * # movements of her facile tongue were | 


The question has been asked, shown in some newspapers, where re- 
1 ’ 


Would you, if you were allowed to do 
| so, live your life all over again? The 


so pleasant to her that she did not | 
porters try to make little items seem 
big 
A fire is no longer a fire, it 
is a conflagration, or a holo- 
If a building is burned, the 
reporter solemnly writes that “the 


pause, but seemed bent upon making 


her “liege lord” appear ridiculous. | portant by telling them in 


| query calls forth profitless thought, words. 
but would you? Would you be wil- 


ling or glad to start at the begin- 


Yet she is one of the most gushing 


of loving wives when out in com- even 


All that she told of 


pany with him. caust. 





ning and go through—everything | him, though peculiar, was harmless. 

again? Think! Look back, count | One of the company had the power edifice was consumed.” If a crowd 
pleasure and grief, peace and unrest. | to prevent that woman’s husband | gathered to watch it, we are told 
| Does it, as a whole, seem good and | from securing an important position | that “a vast concourse assembled to 
| sweet to you? Would you consent to | which would have greatly improved | witness the conflagration.” Thus 
‘take up the sorrow for the sake of | the family’s financial standing. It | simple thoughts masquerade in pom- 
| 3 remains to be seen whether or not | Seve] : 3 

the happiness that came to you? If/| 1, risked his chances. The man | 2°U® diction, puzzling to simple 


readers, laughable to educated ones. 
This is not saying that one should 
never use a long word; there are 


you say yes, then you may be one of | who will disparage his wife by re- 
marks to others about her, and the 
woman who will lower the respect of | 
her friends for her husband, except | times when a long word and no other 
when compelled to sue for a divorcee | 


two kinds of people; a fine healthy | 
the ot 
basking in the sunshine, or a person 


animal who loves memory 


whose senses were strung taut in the | or a legal separation, deserve the will answer; but when there is a 
keenness of living and yet, seeing | contempt and the  wretchedness | choice between a short, familiar word 

; » lights anc . shadows, is) Which usually ensue. When the peo- | and a long, unfamiliar one, the short 
oth the hghts and the 1adows, 1 


« 
« 


ie eet A nee Wie. ple who hear such things see such a} word is usually to be preferred.— 


. 2 eouple together, they cannot but CULT ~ ; > 
third element which need not be con- “ cc wate sbeneon ak Wa. Sak From “Words, Sentences, and Par- 
; ; aug $ Ss f - | 2 ” i ener : ai. 
| sidered. In this there be those who | membrance ‘of what they heard.— | agraphs,” by Benjamin A. Heydrick, 


| look back hopelessly * * * here a | New York Christian Advocate. | in The Chautauquan. 
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Looking at Pictures. 


Just what is it that comes to pass 
Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha?’ You look at a page of white 
paper covered with little marks of 
black ink—that is all. And _ yet, 
somehow, through looking at those 


when you read 


black marks, put there by a printing 
press miles away, you come to shape 
in your own mind the thoughts that 


Longfellow had _ forty 


years ago 
about the life experiences of the 
primitive American peoples. You 


reproduce Longfellow’s vivid imag- 
inings by means of your own imagi- 
nation. 

A similar marvel comes to pass 
when you look at a photograph or 
other print of any good picture. 

A picture full of ineident and 
dramatie action, like this one, is nat- 
urally to be studied largely for its 
But not all pictures are 
pictures of incident and action. 


“story.” 


We sometimes make the mistake 


of assuming that the one purpose 
of a picture is to imitate the ap- 
pearance of people and things—to 
show just “how they look.” This is 
indeed frankly the chief purpose of 
many pictures to which we are es- 
pecially attaehed—ordinary photo- 
graphie portraits of our friends, or- 
dinary photographic representations 
of houses where we have lived or of 
other places with which we have in- 
timate, In 
such eases the picture is usually sim- 
ply a substitute for the actual per- 
son or for the place. We 
think of it as such, and do not ques- 
tion whether the picture, as a pic- 


ture, is a thing of beauty or not. Art 


personal associations. 


actual 


does not, strictly speaking, enter into 
the question at all. 

But in the fine art produced by a 
man of real genius the picture’s im- 
itation of the appearance of certain 
particular things is only a part of its 
The best pictures are a 
great deal more, in addition to being 
reminders of how real things look. 
Just what is this “more”? 


purpose. 


Let us consider. What is it that 
pleases us so much in the old song, 
“Annie It is, of course, 
not at all the bare fact that the au- 
thor of the familiar words was fond 
of a nice girl over at the other side 
of the Atlantie a great many years 
We never think of that partic- 


Laurie” ? 


ago. 


war Seotechman nor of the particu- | 


lar Seotch woman to whom he was 
devoted. What we do eare for is the 


fecling of loyalty, the sweetness of | 


the sound of the simple verses, and. 
above all, for the haunting loveli- 
ness of the melody that is wedded to 
the verses. It is just the everlasting 
beauty of that old song which gives 
it such a warm place in our hearts. 

Now what is true of the arts of 
poetry and musie is true of the arts 
of drawing and painting as well. The 
pictures that take high rank as fine 
art are almost invariably beautiful 
in themselves, over and above our in- 
Just 
as poetry and musie give keen de- 


terest in what they represent. 


light to the car that knows how to 
hear, so lines and shapes and tones 
and eolor can give keen delight to 


The 


the eye that knows how to see. 








true artist sees beauty which the rest 
of us pass by blindly. It is his gift 
and privilege to show us his complete 
way of seeing things.—From “Look- 
ing at Pictures,” by M. S. Emery, in 
Home and Flowers, Springfield, O. 








Superstition. 


Of all the vagaries of women, the | 


worst are those little superstitions 
about opals and new moons, or the 
belief in fortunes, which leads them 
to spend money that an ill-looking 
old lady may tell their future from 
eards, or to worry themselves sick 
beeause a girl who has been reading 
a book on palmistry has told them 
that some great trouble is about to 
befall. Nature is too big to be both- 
ered about whether you walk under a 
ladder or whether you have a wiggle 
instead of a waggle in your hand. 
And yet to allow one’s self to believe 
in signs may have a very definite ef- 
fect. We are, all of us, very sus- 
ceptible to suggestion; to suggest an 
illness or a trouble is often to bring 
it about, or at least to make some- 
body miserable through 
We are that which we think 
we are, and to look for ills is to find 
them. We have enough 
without adding to them imaginary 
ones. 


worrying 
over it. 


troubles 


I have no patience with those 
who simply court these ills by econ- 
stantly looking for signs. Tl for- 
Make an 
honest use of the present, and the 
future will take caure of itself. Let 
the new moon look at you as it likes; 


tunes come fast enough. 


if somebody gives you an opal, just 
be glad that you are that much 
ahead; walk under a ladder if that 
is the dry part of the pavement; and 
as for the lines in your hand, spend 
the money you would give to a for- 


is a better investment.—April Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. 





A Shy Sweetheart. 


At a Cireuit Court in a _ provin- 
cial English town a young country- 
woman was under examination. 

“Now, my good girl,” said the ad- 
voeate, “you say you were near the 
spot when the prisoner at the bar 
committed the act. Was 
with you at the time?” 


any one 
“YViss, yiss, me lord ant atvocate, 

me sweetheart was wis me.” 
“Courting, I suppose?” was again 

asked. “Ts he here? 


roborative evidence.” 


We want cor- 


“Yiss. me advocate ant lord, shust 
ootside.” 

“We had better eall 
court,” here remarked the judge. 


“No, no, me Jord!” eried the wit- 
' 


him into 


“Gootness, 








| us this week. 


OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘*Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


We are so glad to have Ruby with 


the nice recipes she sends, and know 


that many lady readers will appre- | 


ciate them. She asks for a name for 
the wee daughter. I am so fond of 
those old sweet names of former days 
that I fear were I to suggest one, 
the Chatterers would think me be- 
Well, “behind the 


times” does not always denote a lack 


hind the times. 


of good old-fashioned common sense, 
and when I read that a girl, whose 
grandmother’s name was Martha 
and for whom she was named, now 
writes it Mattye, I am astonished. 
There is something substantial and 
at the same time so womanly in such 
names as Mary, Jane, Sarah, and 
many others I could mention. Some 
of the newer names are quite pretty 
and possess a charm all their own. 
The tendeney at present is to a re- 


iturn of old fashioned names and 
| womanhood will appreciate the 
ehange. Did you ever think a name 


ugly if that name was borne by a 
person whom you loved? And did 
you ever detest a person whose name 
you loved? 


AUNT JENNIE. 





From Jennie Acton. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I hate to be 


/made to apologize for anything IT 


| was my job. 


do, but to feel that I must apologize 
for things I haven’t done is worse. 
Well, I am sorry that I have been 
absent so long, but old maids don’t 
always have as much time as they 


. | would like, even if folks do think 
tune-teller for chocolate-creams—it | 


so. There are so many things to do, 
that I am constantly running against 
them and when I do, I ean’t take 
time to go around them, but must 
stop and pick them up or move them. 
IT bumped my head against a job not 
long ago that I did not like, but it is 
over the hurt now, and I am all right 


again. I suppose many of you have 
torn down wasp-nests. Well, that 


They were building a 
handsome home in a shed in the yard. 
T hinted several times that they were 
infringing and that we should not 


is such 


| place for churning, but they seemed 
deaf to my protests, and I deliberate- | 


| have been 


ness. no! TI ean hartly | 
get him to court me when we’re | 


alone, ant I’m sure he won’t do it 
afore you all.”—Answers. 





Figures regarding the new law 
taxing oleomargarine show that dur- 
ing the first eight months under the 
new system only 6,629,086 pounds of 
oleomargarine paid tax, while in 
eight months under the old law 74, 
197,610 paid tax, thus showing that 
the consumption is falling off. 


You should 
T had fun, I tell 


the victory is 


ly decided to rout them. 
with me. 
but 
they have 


you, mine 
moved to more quiet quar- 
ters. Were you 
wasp and made to feel the depth and 
warmth of its hate? One soon gets 


over that, but next morning when 





Some Suggestions to Housekeepers. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—As my hus- 
band is renewing his subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer-I thought 
I would send my recipe to Nellie for 
I have 


green tomato sweet pickles. 


| been silent a long time, but took 
| 


We are grateful for | 
| other Chatterers, and would never 


pleasure in reading the letters from 


see our corner vacant if I could 


| help it. 








I will also add my way of fighting 
bed bugs to that of Nellie’s; it may 
not be quite so easy but is very effi- 
Take the beds apart (I take 
mine to the yard) and seald thor- 
oughly every crack and cranny; 
don’t be afraid to use plenty of boil- 
ing water. Let dry, then apply lin- 
seed oil and turpentine rubbed on 
with flannel rag. 


eacious. 


Your beds when 
again put up will look like new and 
you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing they are perfectly clean 
and pure after their hot bath. You 
must apply the to every 
crevice and around the railing. 

Will some of the Chatterers send 
me a simple, effective remedy for 
flies 2 


mixture 


Ifere are the recipes: For green 
tomato sweet pickle, take eight 


pounds green tomatoes, slice or chop, 
add four pounds brown sugar and 
boil down three hours. Add a quart 
of vinegar, a teaspoon each of mace, 
cinnamon and cloves, boil about fif- 
teen minutes. Let cool and put into 
jars or other vessels. Try this re- 
eipe once and you will try it again. 
Let us know through our corner how 
you like your pickles. 

And here is a good dessert dish: 
Apple or-peach soufile. Take whites 
of five eggs, beat to a very stiff froth, 
add 4 teaspoon cream of tartar, 1% 
cup sugar, one cup either canned or 
fresh peaches, juice and grated rind 
of one lemon (or any extract you 
prefer); bake till a nice color and 
eat with or without sugar and cream. 
This is a favorite dessert with us. 

Now will Aunt Jennie or some of 
the Chatterers give me a_ pretty 
name for the wee little daughter who 
came to us on December 3rd last? 
She has dark blue eyes, dark hair 
and fair complexion, and is a good 


baby. She is lying in a rocker by 


|me now crowing and cooing to her- 


| sel a 
| 


| care for their comapny this summer | 


| when the shed a nice cool | 


and 


ever stung by a | 
see a“ 
Do not imitate any other person’s 


| you look in the mirror and view the 
| lowing composition: 


| extensiveness of your 


| whether or 


countenance 


and must pinch yourself to know 


not it is vou, it hurts 
your feelings and wounds your pride, 
especially if vou are expecting to go 
to a pienie that dav and have already 
fixed your basket. The mill will never 
erind with the water that has passed, 
but I mean to let stinging things 
alone time I] 


next am invited to 
anything. JENNIE ACTON. 


RUBY, 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





An Alabama teacher gave the fol- 
lowing instructions to her class in 
composition writing: 

“Children, you should not attempt 
any flight in fancy, but simply be 
yourselves and write what is in you. 
writing or draw inspiration from 
outside sources.” 

Johnny Wise handed in the fol- 

“We should not 


attempt any 


| flights of faney, but write what is in 


us. In me there is my stomach, 


lungs, heart, liver, two apples, one 
piece of pie, one stick of lemon ecan- 
dy, and my dinner.” 





Time, tide and trolleys wait for no 
man. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
offers to 
and 


God 
truth 
ean never have both. 


every mind its choice 


repose. Take what you please,—you 
Between these, as a pendu- 


lum, man oscillates ever. Ile in whom the love 


of repose predominates, will accept the first creed, | 
the first philosophy, the first political party he | 


IIe 
commodity, and reputation; but he shuts the door 
of truth. 
nates, will keep himself aloof froin all moorings 
and afloat. 


meets—most likely, his father’s. gets rest, 


IIe in whom the love of truth predomi- 


Ile will abstain from dogmatism, and 


recognize all the opposite negations between 


which, as walls, his being is swung. Ile submits 
to the ineonvenience of suspense and imperfect 
opinion, but he is a eandidate for truth, as the 
other is not, and respeets the higher law of his 
being.—IF'rom Emerson’s Essay on “Intellect.” 





THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AND THE EDU- 
CATIONAL BOARDS: THEIR WORK AND THEIR 
CRITICS. 


The Conference the South 
will hold its annual sesion in Richmond, Va., this 


for Edueation in 
week, and this meeting will be largely attended 
by Southern educators and public men and North- 
ern friends of the South. The Conference will 
be formally (Wednesday) 
night with an address by Governor Montague, of 
Virginia. 


opened to-morrow 
Among others who have already ac- 
cepted invitations to address the Conference are 
Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, Dr. L. TH]. Bailey, Robert 
C. Ogden, Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. St. Clair 
MecKelway, Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, Dr. Ira 
Remsen, Dr. F. P. Venable, Hon. T. J. Jarvis, 
Dr. C. D. MelIver, Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Dr. 
Charles W. Dabney, and Dr. Lynian Abbott. The 
Editor of The expects to 
attend the meeting and will give a report of its 
The object of the 
Conferenee and of its ally, the Southern Eduea- 


Progressive Farmer 


work in next weck’s paper. 


tion Board, as we understand it, is simply to help 
the South solve its edueational problems in its 
own way; and in spite of the persistent efforts of 
those who would malign and diseredit the move- 
ment, The 
charges that the Board desires to interfere in 


it is growing stronger every day. 


the South’s dealing with the negro and that it 
proposes to acquire undue influence by money 
gifts to Southern schools are equally puerile and 
groundless, and it is disereditable to the South 
that there is malice or ignorance enough among 
our papers to keep such charges in circulation 
Time after time the Board has offi- 
cially asserted that the Southern white people 
know their problems, are wise enough and just 


among us. 


enough to deal with them, and that the Northern 
members of the Board wish only to help us solve 
As Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 
the general representative of the Board, said in 
his address in Raleigh last November: 


them in our own way. 


“We have not for a moment contemplated an 
We have 


teachers at 


independent campaign for education. 
Northern 

the South, or of propagating Northern ideas a 
the South; quite the contrary, we believe that 
the teachers of the South must be the people of 


no thought of colonizing 


the South, and that your schools must be organ- 


ized and maintained by you in harmony” with 


your institutions and traditions; in fact, we have 
conceived of ourselves simply as silent partners 


in the great important movement.” 


As for the monstrous charge hinted at and 
suggested in many veiled allusions by the Manu- 


facturers’ Record and clearly and openly made by 
one of its more ignorant North Carolina satellites, 


that the Board looks to the ultimate adoption of 


mixed schools in the South, it is enough to know 





between 





that the 
intendents of Public Instruction and other edu- 


3oard does its work through the Super- 


eational authorities elected by the white people 
of the South, and that the Northern members of 
the Board—even if they were the monsters that 


| some would have us believe, instead of the broad- 


minded men that they are known to be—are too 
intelligent to think that such an object could ever 


| be accomplished through the agencies that they 


have decided to use. The charge does not deserve 


even this much notice, but sinee it has been re- 


printed in one of the State’s most influential dai- | 
lies, it may be worth while to quote the words of | 


Rev. Edgar Gardner Murphy, executive seeretary 


at the University of Virginia, December 10, 1902: 

“There are certain things which the South has 
onee for all decided, which she has a right to de- 
cide, and which I believe she has decided wisely. 
First, therefore, in dealing with the question of 
popular edueation, she has begun by placing her 
negro children in one schoolhouse and her white 
These raees must be edu- 


children in another. 


eated apart. That question * * *is closed, and 
no member of the Southern Edueation Board or 
of the General Edueation Board desires to open 
it. Rather than give countenance to anything 
which might look directly or indirectly toward 
the mutual assimilation or amalgamation of these 
races in the South, I would prefer to sce an utter 
end of both.” 

And the Board will not pauperize Southern ed- 
ueation. Its chief purpose is not to give indis- 
eriminately or lavishly to Southern schools, but 
to stimulate the Southern people to help them- 
selves, to give better support to their own schools. 
This fact was also very clearly set forth by Secre- 
tary Murphy in his University of Virginia ad- 
dress: 

“T would, if I could, persuade men of the na- 
tional temper and the national heart, men like 
Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Peabody, Mr. Ogden (I would 
ask not a dollar the seetionalistie North- 
erner)—I say I would gladly persuade men of the 
national temper and the national heart to spend 
their thousands in my own State,—for our chil- 
dren are the Nation’s children. But, my friends, 
if I could persuade one reluctant community in 


from 


Alabama to spend its own upon its own, to further 
tax itself not merely for roads and jails and court 
houses, but for the training of its children and 
for the future of its citizenship, I would count 
any one hundred dollars thus given through local 
effort and local sacrifice, a nobler and happier re- 
sult than any one hundred thousand dollars that 
might be brought to us from without the borders 
of our State.” 

The $15,000 that the Board has given to 
rural schools in Guilford, Mecklenburg, and Hen- 
derson Counties in this State has been given on 
condition that the people of the localities tax 
themselves to an amount equal to the gifts they 
desire. gift made the great object has 
self-help. 

In fact, it seems to us that in the present war- 


In every 
been to stimulate 


fare on the Board we have a pitiable exhibition 


| of the narrowness and prejudice that still exists 


in spots in the South as well as in other sections 
—paralleled only by the petulant narrowness of 
that antiquated New Englander, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, in his new book, “Memories of a 
IIundred Years.” We ought to be broad enough, 
here forty long years after the Civil War, to wel- 
come a common movement of Northern and 
Southern men—Americans all—to bring up the 
rear of our educational column. It happens that 
the rear is here in the South, because of the de- 
vastation wrought by war and the burden of a 
dual system of schools. And it happenr that the 
country schools are furthest behind because of the 
poverty of the people and the sparseness of pop- 
ulation. As the representative of a part of these 
people, we believe it our duty to bid the Board 
the great work it has undertaken. 


Godspeed in 
So long as it adheres to the policy it has mapped 


out, it will deserve the co-operation of every man | 


who has at heart the upbuilding of the South and 


| the development of its people. 


| . . 
|} of Raleigh, and T. 
of the Southern Education Board, in his address | 








THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Mr. Olney’s recent letter on the soy or soja 
bean (we believe it is now more commonly spoken 
of as the soja bean) seems to have aroused consid- 
erable interest among our readers, and we are 
glad to get the experience and opinion of Prof, 


| J. M. Johnson, formerly coneeted with our own 


Experiment Station and A. & M. College, as to 
the value of the erop. 


to where seed ean be purchased, we have 


In answer to a correspond- 
ent as 
to say that they are regularly offered for sale 
by two of our advertisers, Messrs. T. B. Parker, 
W. Wood & Sons, of Rich- 
mond. The same inquirer, by the way, speaks of 
his failure to get agricultural bulletins asked of 
the of We 
shouldn’t be surprised if there is some confusion 
here. Persons desiring the “Monthly Bulletin” 
of the State Department of Agriculture can get 


Department Agriculture, Raleigh. 


it free by applying to the “Department of Agri- 
culture, Raleigh,” but applications for what are 
known Farmers’ Bulletins” should be 
dressed to the “Department of . Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.” 


“ 


as ad- 


k % 
We commend to every one who writes for the 
press the advice, “Use Short, Familiar Words,” 
given on page 6. There is everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by this course. The reader 
will grasp your meaning more quickly, you will ex- 
press yourself more casily, and your letter will 
lack the labored, unnatural style that is like noth- 
ing else so much as a country negro wearing a 
city dude’s finery. Matter, not clatter, is what 
the editor and the “Be natural 
and write what is in you,” as the Alabama teach- 
er (see page 7) advised. 


reader wants. 


x % *& x 

Another article well worth attention is “Look- 
ing at Pictures” on page 7. It is hard to overesti- 
mate the edueational and acsthetic value of good 
pictures in the home, and we hope that none of 
our readers who have money to use in adorning 
the house will invest it all in carpets and curtains 
and furniture. 
obtain 


Nor are good pictures hard to 
Effective of great 
masterpieces can be bought at ridiculously low 
prices. 


“Of all the 


way or clipping on “Superstition” 


now. reproductions 


x * # 

yagaries of women’—this is the 
But 
everybody knows that this particular vagary is 
by no means confined to women. The worst of bad 
luck that an unfavorable moon ean bring you is 
to cause you to put off your work too long wait- 
ing for a favorable one. 
that Friday or “ 
afraid to start or to do what you ought to start 
or to do that day. 


begins. 


The worst of bad luek 
can bring you is to make you 


Q 
a 


*¥ * & 

An article that may save you many hard-earned 
dollars is that by Dr. Henry Wallace on page 11, 
“Traps to Cateh Farmers.” The only safe rule 
is to avoid all these get-rich-quick schemes, and 
put your money where you can mix your own 
brains with it. As Dr. Wallace says: “Put your 
money into better stock, into better fences, into 
tile drains, into better buildings, into another 
farm; put it anywhere, provided it is within your 
control, and in the line of your general business.” 

* & * 

The article on page 14 might well be deseribed 
as a recipe for making Presidents, and as such it 
will doubtless\interest the several thousand boy 
readers of The Progressive Farmer who have been 
told that they may some day sit in the seat of 
Washington and Jefferson and Lineoln. And this 
reminds us of a boy we once knew—a schoolmate 
of the Editor’s—whose father would often try to 
spur his boys through a hard lesson by suggesting 
a chance at the Presidency. One night when 
John was plainly not disposed to exert himself, 
his father turned to him, after commending one 
of the other boys for diligence, and said: 

“But the way you are going on, John, so far 
from being President, you will never get to be 
Governor.” 

“Governor?” John echoed 


seornfully, “Gov- 
ernor? I wouldn’t have that!” ‘ 
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Cotton is bringing ten cents now, but a great | 
many changes may occur before you are ready to 
sell your 1903 crop. The time have not yet come 
when it is safe for a North Carolina farmer to 
move his smokehouse and cornerib back to Iowa, 
Indiana or Illinois. 





There are now 3807 rural free delivery mail 
routes in North Carolina, thirty-cight new ones 
having been started April 1st. These new routes 
lead out from the following places: Mooresville 
(2), Newton, (2), Guilford College (2), Trout- 
mans, Burlington (3), Kenansville, Hickory, 
Barber, Maxton, Rural Hall, Winston-Salem, 
Stokesdale, Bower, Graham, Wilmington, Louis- 
burg, Charlotte, Conover, Madison, Whiteville, 
Tobacecoville, Wallace, Stoneville, Hickory, Clare- 
mont (2), Kenansville, Claveland, 
Pfafftown, Kernersville. 


Vineland, 





Reginald C. Vanderbilt, .the young fellow who 
inherited a fortune of many millions from his 
father and has nothing to do except to find ways 
of spending it, was married in Rhode Island last 
week. Now the Rhode Island law requires an ap- 
plicant for marriage license to name his trade, 
and when the millionaire loafer came to this part 
of the blank he wrote down his oceupation as that 
of “gentleman.” This has ealled forth a number 
of pointed criticisms from the American press. 
Most of the honest, common-sense folk in this 
country, so far from agreeing with young Van- 
derbilt, are ready to accept Old Gorgon Graham’s 
saying: “The only undignified job I know of is 
loafing.” : 





A eity man who runs a farm near town told us 
last week that he had increased his cotton acreage 
in the expectation that the Mississippi River 
floods would somewhat reduce the yield in Missis- 
sippi and Louisana. But the area covered is too 
small to noticeably affect the gereral crop, and it 
now appears that the flood will subside in time 
for the farmers in the submerged region to grow 
the usual quantity. A friend of ours who was in 
Mississippi when the last great flood occurred 
several years ago tells us that as soon as the top 
of last year’s rows get well out of water, the 
farmers scatter the seed on top of the mud sedi- 
ment, drag over these with something just heavy 
enough to press the seed into the soil, and make as 
big crops as ever. 





The note on page 2 regarding the closing of the 
Raleigh cigar factory suggests some interesting 
comparisons. We hear a great deal nowadays 
about the right of the non-union laborer to legal 
protection against the labor trust—and . the 
“right” was upheld last fall when the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, with the approval and consent of 
the President of the United States, put the entire 





State militia at the back of the independent 
laborer in his fight against Organized Labor. 


manufacturer finds 


But when an independent 
himself in a death grapple with Organized Cap- 
ital, the Government looks on unconeerned. No 
armies march, no Governors corter together, no 
courts rush in to uphold the “right” of tne inde- 
pendent egainst the trust 


our anti-trust legislation has been mere child’s | 


It strikes us that all 





play if it cannot protect the public against such 
® gross abuse of power as that mentioned by Col. 
Olds. 


erush a local competitor by cutting prices below 


Tt ought to be unlawful for a monopoly t: 


est in the competitor’s territery, while mainta‘n- | 
i 





A man once took a piece of white cloth to a 
dyer to have it dyed black. Ile was so pleased | 
with the result that after a time he went back | 


to the dyer with a piece of black cloth, and asked | 


| 

| 

ug standard prices everywhere clse. | 
{ 


to have it dyed white. But the dyer answered, 


“A piece of cloth is like a man’s reputation; it | 


can be dyed black, but it cannot be made hike | religion was a dark and eruel fetichism. They at 


again.”—Selected, 


| these. 


‘““THE NEGRO IN AFRICA AND AMERICA.”’ 


This is the title of one of the most readable of 
serious books that has reeently come to our notice. 
The author is Mr. Joseph Alexander Tillinghast, 
a native of North Carolina and a graduate of 
Davidson College, and the book—a cloth-bound 
volume of 237 pages, published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York,—retails for $1.50. 

The book is not only well-written, as we have 
intimated, but is valuable in that it brings to- 


| 


they offered sacrifiees, including very often human 
victims. They wore charms for protection. Many 
victims were killed on the charge of witchcraft, 
and many to supply companionship and service 


| for the departed great in the land of the dead.” 


4. “The drastic process of selection” brought 


about by the slave trade “led to physical improve- 


| ment alone; mental and moral qualities could not 
| . 
| be taken much into account.” 


gether a mass of facts that shed much light on an | : é . cs é : 
| let us imagine the entire West Atrican population 
| divided into four classe, and consider each in 


important but gravely neglected aspect of the 
negro problem—the hereditary influence of long 
ages of African savagery on the American negro 
of to-day. And as we run over the pages several 
other noteworthy truths that are fully illustrated 


and enforeed, stand out, striking and clear-cut. | 


Let us glanee at a few of the author’s main 
points: 

1. That peoples are not made or changed in a 
day, but through the slow evolution of the ages. 
The century or two of time which has clapsed 
sinee the negro came to America is so brief a sea- 
son compared with the long reach of aeons before 
his coming that we must look to Africa if we 
would find the influences which have really molded 
the character which he now has and which will be 
changed but slowly by the natural and unhurried 
process of evolution. 

2. That evolution or natural selection in trop- 
ieal Afriea did not tend to bring out the sterner 
qualities of manhood or to promote industrial ef- 
ficiency as did the evolutionary process which 
sifted the Caueasian race in the Temperate Zone. 
That part of Africa from which our negroes came 
It is not 
necessary to work hard for food, beeause much 


is tropical in climate and in products. 


of the food is ready for use on the trees; it is 
not necessary to work hard for clothes because 
the warm climate demands only a minimum of 
clothing. 

“Tt is obvious,” says Mr. Tillinghast, “that in 
West Africa natural sclection could not have 
tended to evolve great industrial capacity and 
aptitude, simply beeause these were not necessary 
to survival. Where a cold climate and a poor 
natural productiveness threaten constant destrue- 
tion to those who cannot or will not put forth 
persistent effort, selection operates to eliminate 
In torrid and 
bountiful West Africa, however, the conditions 


them, and preserve the efficient. 


of existence have for ages been too casy to select 
the industrially efficient and reject the ineffi- 
cient.” 

IIenee, African or negro evclution, unlike Eu- 
ropean or Caueasion evolution, did not breed in 
the raee, generation after generation and century 
after century, the qualities of perseverance and 
thrift that now constitute one of the distinguish- 
ing traits of the white man as compared with the 
negro. 

3. Nor did the life and religion of the negroes 
tend to develop moral fibre in their descendants. 
That in the very nature of things it could not 
have done so is shown by this paragraph in which 
Mr. Tillinghast sums up the faets which he takes 
the first hundred pages of his book to prove and 
illustrate: 

“They dwelt in little village communities and 
had no regard for life and property outside of 
Even within the village they thought lit- 
tle of destroying the sick or useless and could not 
comprehend sentiments of compassion. 
portion of their population was enslaved. Polyg- 
amy prevailed, women were bought and sold, and 
chastity was valued only as a salable commodity. 
Parental and filial affection, with the exception of 
that between mother and son, was weak and tran- 
sient. Social morality was not supported by re- 
ligion, the gods being supposed to have no in- 


erest in the conduct of men toward men. Their 





A paragraph illustrates this fact: “To appre- 
ciate the net result of this extraordinary selection, 


turn. First, those below normal, both physically” 


and mentally; and second, those below par phys- 
ically, though above it in mental foree, would be 
effectually climinated. Third, those well above 
the average, both mentally and physically, were 
apt to elude capture and become themselves the 
captors. Fourth, those above the average in 
physique, but ordinary or even under average in 
mental force, would under the peculiar methods 
of the slave trade, constitute the major portion 
of the slaves successfully shipped to this coun- 
try.” 

5. That the negro did not deteriorate under 
slavery and that those bad qualities of the blacks 
usually regarded as the result of slavery are but 
the surviving results of African training, the out- 
croppings of the mighty force of race heredity. 
Again Mr. Tillinghast’s words will enforce this 
truth more briefly and clearly than our own: 

“The question is: Did American slavery de- 
velop in the negro his indolence, carelessness, 
brutality to animals, and aptness in deception, or 
did it merely fail to eradicate them? * * * Every 
characteristic just named we know to have been 
an integral part of the West African’s nature 
long before any slaves ever touched our shore. 
He was indolent, reckless and improvident, even 
when he himself immediately suffcred the conse- 
quences and not his American master. * * * In 
effect, American slavery was a vast school in wihch 
a superior race drilled an inferior one into useful 
civilized life—the motive for this astonishing en- 
terprise being that all the pecuniary profits went 
to the teachers.” 

On the whole, it seems to us that the value of 
Mr. Tillinghast’s book lies in the clearness with 
which he.sets forth the foregoing five points so 
essential to an understanding of the negro’s 
equipment at the time he emerged from slavery. 
The third division of his book, “The Negro as a 
Free Citizen,” lacks the freshness, if not the 
force, of the two preceding sections. “The Ne- 
gro in West Africa,” and “The Negro Under 
American Slavery.” 

One point which Mr. Tillinghast merely touch- 
es on we should like to see fully elaborated. Again 
we quote his words: “There is much reason to 
believe that among the prominent and successful 
colored people of our day, mulattoes constitute a 
much larger proportion than they bear to the eol- 
ored population as a whole. Accurate informa- 
tion on this point, unfortunately, is wanting. The 
general capacity of the negro race at large for 
acquiring civilization is certain to be miscon- 
ceived, if they are eredited with the achievements 
of men who share in Caueasian heredity.” This 
phase of the negro problem certainly deserves 
more attention than it has ever received. Booker 
Washington, for example, who is now held up as 
an illustration of what the negro may attain to, 
is the son of a white father, and it is therefore as 
reasonable, race heredity alone considered, to 
credit his enterprise and ability to the white as 
to the negro race. 

Thus far we have been able to agree almost en- 
tirely with Mr. Tillinghast’s deductions, but we 
eannot bring ourselves to believe that the outlook 


| is so dark as to justify him in the utterly hopeless 


A large | 


view he takes of the negro’s future. It is but 
fair, however, to give these conclusions for the 
benefit of our readers. 

[They are reprinted on another page of this 
number of The Progressive Farmer. | 

To sum up, Mr. Tillinghast’s work is peculiarly 
valuable in that while others have considered 
fragmentary elements of the negro problem, he 
has given us a continuous, comprehensive view, 
tracing the effects of each stage of development 
on the sueceeding stage, and looking at each phase 
in the light shed on it by preceding phases.— 


-| Clarence Hl. Poe, (Editor of The Progressive 


tributed all events to spirits, to propitiate whom Farmer), in Charlotte Observer. 
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Prominent Agriculturists to Address the 

East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Satisfactory progress is being 
made in the preparation of the pro- 
gram for the East Tennessee Farm- 
ers’ Convention to be held in Knox- 
ville, May 21 to 23, inclusive. Among 
those who have agreed to be present 
and deliver addresses are Governor 
B. 
Need of Tennessee ;” Professor Thos. 
of Animal Ilus- 
bandry, University of Minnesota, on 
“Grazing vs. Stall Feeding,” and the 
“Practical Judging of Beef Cattle;” 
Prof. W. F. Massey, Editor of the 
Practical Farmer, on “The Cowpes 
for Soil Restoration,” and “The De- 
velopment of Truck Farming;” Hon. 
W. W. Ogilvie, of 
Agriculture, on “What the State is 
Doing for the Farmer;” Prof. W. J. 
S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, on “Forage 
Crops for the South;” Prof. M. O. 
Eldridge, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, on “The Construction of 
Good Roads;” Prof. S. A. Mynders, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, on “The Rural Schools.” 

In addition to the 
members of the Tennessee Experi- 
staff will ad- 
dresses covering specific experiments 


now in progress at the station and 


James Frazier on “The Greatest 


Shaw, Professor 


Commissioner 


Spillman, Agrostologist, U. 


above several 


ment Station deliver 


of general interest to all the people 
of the middle South. More than fif- 
ty of the most progressive farmers 
of Tennessce will read papers or lead 
Those attending can 
of 


every one of the gentlemen mention- 


in discussions. 


be reasonably certain hearing 


ed because they have all signified 
their intention of being present. The 
Farmer’s Convention stands for edu- 
for 
progress in Southern agriculture. Do 


eation, for opportunity, and 
the dates, nor the face 
the the fact 
to the meeting. If your name is not 


not forget 
not forget dates, nor 
on the mailing list, kindly send it to 
the seeretary at Knoxville and he will 
gladly furnish you with a copy of 
the program which will shortly be 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 


Secretary. 


issued. 





An Age of Epoch-Making Projects. 

We live in a 
great practical achievements but we 
are making improvements that will 
be valuable for every generation that 
shall the 
following undertakings: 

A ship eanal will forthwith be cut 
by the United States Government 
across the Central American Isth- 
mus to unite the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans. 


time not only of 


eome after us. Consider 


gress at the last sesion authorized 


it, at a cost of two hundred million | 


dollars. Then 
will come true, for a ship may sail 


Columbus’s 


MAKES A CLEAN SWEEP. 


There’s nothing like doing a thing 


thoroughly. Of all the Salves you 
ever heard of, Bucklen’s Arniea | 


Salve is the best. 
cures Burns, Sores, 
Boils, Uleers, Skin 

Piles. 


to give satisfaction by all druggists. 


Cuts, 


Bruises, 


Eruptions 


An act passed by Con- | 


dream | 


It sweeps away and | 


and | 
It’s only 25e, and guaranteed | 


straight westward from 


Europe to Asia. 


almost 


The Cape-to-Cairo railroad, to run 
p the whole length of the African 
continent, was a favorite project of 
the great South African promoter, 


u 


Cecil Rhodes, and it will ultimately 
be finished. 


The Russian railway across Si- 
| . - 
beria, connecting St. Petersburg 


the Pacific Ocean, and 
versing the whole continent of Asia, 
was practically finished some time 
When its track is all in good 
order a trip may be made around 
the world in forty days. 

The last link in the cable from 
British Columbia to Australia was 
lately laid, so that now there is a 
British cable all around the world. 

The American cable from San 
Francisco to Manila and thence to 
China will bind us more closely to 
the Orient. 


with 


ago. 


The recent completion under Brit- 
ish management of the dam of the 
Nile at Assouan controls and dis- 
tributes the waters of the great river 
so as to make fertile and constant a 
wider area than the Pharoahs dream- 
ed of. 

And Marconi has sent long dis- 
patches by wireless telegraphy across 
the Atlantic Ocean.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 








We take posts about fifteen fect 
long, and set them about in different 
parts of the poultry yards. The 
posts are about six inches through 
and square at the top, on which a 
steel trap is set, fastened to the posts 
by a light chain. The feathered 
rogues come prowling about in search 
of chickens, and they alight on the 
top of the posts to take a look at 
things. In doing that they get their 
feet caught in the trap, and there 
they stay till some one takes a close 
look at them, and puts them out of 


the way.—Tennessee Farmer. 








Wood’s Farm Seeds. 


Gow Peas ana 
Soja Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ‘* Soja Beans vs. 
Corn” and ‘*Cow Peas—The 
Clover of The South,’”’ giving 
special information about these 
crops. We carry large stocks of all 
SEASONABLE FARTIi SEEDS, 
Seed Corn, [lillet, Sorghums, 
Teosinte, Late Seed Pota- 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. 
Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circu- 


lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation, mailed free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 
















‘STEEL ROOFING 





Sirietiy new, perfect, Semi-Hardene 
Steel S heets, 2 eet wide, 6 feet long, Th. 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you ean use 
Noexperience necessary to lay it. Ar 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
1 and paint roofing two sides. Comer 
}@| either flat,corrugated or “V” crimped. 


tEREt| 32.00 PER SQUARE. 
4) BR BB) A square means 100 square feet. - Write 
for free Catalogue No,402 on Farm supplies of every kind 
LHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicage 


tra- | 








“oF 
LOOKED AT 


from every point of view, McCormick mowers 
will be found faultless in design, modern in con- 
struction and thorough tn equipment, with the 





most practical features. These mowers are so 
perfectly balanced, so easily operated and do such 
smooth and even cutting that they instantly 
become the favorite of every man who buys one. 
The McCormick book, 
“A MODEL MACHINE,” 
eis all about Model mowers. 











R. B. FOX, General Agent for 
licCormick [achines, Charlotte, N. C. 








THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


INSURES GROWING CROP 
Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 


Paid 8(0 losses in 1902. and 
In case of loeses reported, ad- 
justments are promptly made by men of your own State,and paymen s 
are made according to their findings. Rates very liberal... ....,. 

For further particulars, write or call on THE PARK REGION MU- 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, or 


Capt EK. M. PACE, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, N. C. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


OF ALL KINDS 








Has paid many losses in the past ten years. 
com plete satisfaction given in every loss. 
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Offer Extra Special. 


— 0) 


HON. W. J. BRYAN,*twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _ !s That Paper. 


The subscription price is only!$1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions_as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........ oe 1.00 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 


The Commoner Together one year 4 Al 
' 


The Progressive Farmer 
This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
gripes will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send ?'' orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 




























House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 











Tuesday, April 21, 1903.] 
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TRAPS TO CATCH FARMERS. 


Dr. Henry Wallace on Moth Traps, Di- 
lution Separators, Mining and Oil 
Stock, and Get-Rich-Quick Schemes 
in General. 


The country is being quite thor- 
oughly canvassed by agents who wish 
to sell different classes of traps and 
things and we are’simply discharg- 
ing the duty which we undertake 
when we demand eash in advance for 
subseriptions and stop the 
time is out in giving our readers 


when 


time is out, in giving our readers 
which will do them no good and in- 
evitably do them harm. 


We advise our readers to beware 
of the moth trap agent. There are 
many farmers who know enough of 
bugs and things to understand that 
they damage fruit trees and need to 
be kept in check. They do not know 
that we have friends among the in- 
sects as well as foes; that the great 
Creator established a balance which 
if not interfered with would reduce 
insect depredations to the minimum. 
Man has with it and, 
therefore, The moth 
trap will eatech moths, but it will 
eatch all kinds of moths that lay the 
eggs that produce the insects, and, 


interfered 


he suffers. 


therefore, will do as much harm as 
good, and it is said by 
have investigated the matter that it 


those who 


does even more. We do not want to 
wage an indiscriminate war against 
insects but against our insect foes. 
The moth trap is a good deal like an 
Trishman, it hits a moth wherever it 
sees it and is as likely to hit a friend 
a foe. 
alone. 


as Leave these moth traps 


Our friends should beware of the 
man who sells the dilution separator. 
We have in times past clearly and 
distinctly stated the facts with ref- 
It is not 
a separator at all in the true sense 
of the word. The name “separator” 
is used for the purpose of deception. 
It is for this reason that we exclude 
them from our advertising columns 
Most 
other agricultural papers have ad- 
mitted them, but we do not feel that 
we can do so beeause we would there- 
by be deceiving our readers. These 
better than the 
The only possible ad- 


erence to this separator. 


‘ 


and have done so for years. 


separators are no 
shotgun can. 
vantage they are is in case the farm- 
er has three or four cows and wants 
the eream for family use from all 


of 


give and by pouring eold water into 


which about two them should 
the warm milk can throw up part of 
the cream very quickly and churn it 
for present use. Even here, how- 
ever, he would do just as well to put 
milk in any other ean, take it to the 
pump, and fill it half full of water 
and then skim off the portion of 
cream that rises quickly to the top. 
There is no sense in paying a large 
price for the privilege of putting 


Our 


grandmothers did that long ago and 


cold water into warm milk. 


paid no agent for the privilege of 


doing so. Leave all these alone. 


The farmer should beware of the | 


men who wish to sell him mining 
stock or oil stock, 


There is plenty 





of gold in the mountains and there 
are legitimate mines; there is oil in 
the bowels of the earth and there are 
legitimate ways of getting it out. 
Wherever oil is found anywhere in 
the world, capital by the millions is 
ready to take it out. This is legiti- 
mate mining. Illegitimate mining 
consists in working the farmers by 
selling them stock instead of work- 
ing the mine to secure the gold or 
silver. The 
farming. 


is 
He seldom has so much 
money that he can afford to give the 
The 
minority interest in any corporation 
is seldom a safe thing. The minority 
in a mining company is in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred abso- 
lutely worthless. Companies that 
sell stock are aiming in most cases to 
get gold, or its equivalent, out of 
the farmer and not out of the mine. 
The same is true of oil. Let all 
these severely alone. Put your money 
into better fences, into tile drains, 
into better buildings, into another 
farm; put it anywhere, provided it 
is within your control and in the 
line of your general business. 


farmer’s’ business 


eontrol of it to some one else. 


Beware of men who try to sell you 
agricultural lands very much west 
of the 98th meridian. There 
good lands in special locations west 
of that meridian, there are bad lands 
east of it, but, speaking generally, 
the 98th meridian, or a line reaching 
from the west end of the Gulf of 
Mexico straight north, is the limit 
of diversified agriculture. There are 
good grazing lands west of it. If 
you want to go into the ranch busi- 
ness, there are golden opportunities. 
There are alfalfa lands susceptible 
of irrigation west of it. These are 


are 


among the highest priced and most 
valuable lands in the United States, 
but when you cross the 98th meri- 
dian seeking for land watered by the 
rain from heaven on which you ean 
grow a diversity of crops, keep your 
eyes peeled. You are in danger. 

brethren, as_ the 
preachers say, beware of any man 


Finally, my 
who offers you a great deal for a 
very little. 
sucker. 


He is taking you for a 
The actual interest rate on 
money is what the savings banks 
will give you, from three to four per 
A higher price than that is 
risk in collection and in the charac- 
ter of the Whenever a 


eent. 
securities. 


of interest, it is time to watch him. 
When he offers you more than this 
per cent on a dead sure thing, it is 
time to quit talking to him. Money 
is worth to you more than six per 
cent provided you will put it in good 
corn land, or good elover land, or 
good alfalfa land with plenty of wa- 
ter. It is worth more than six per 
cent to you in a good woven wire 
fenee around your farm, in better 
conveniences about your house, in 
better improved machinery. There- 
fore, why put it in some other man’s 
hands, take all the risks, and let him 
have the chance to garner in. all 
profits ? 

We have said all these things be- 
fore many a time, but the very large 
increase of new subscribers this year 
| leads us to say this and many other 


upon line and precept upon precept. 





—Wallace’s Farmer. 


man offers you more than that rate | 





things again on the principle of line | 


| 
| 
| 


NATURE’S GREATEST AID. 


a 











An interesting letter to our read- 
ers from Hon. H. L. Dunham, ex- 
Mayor of Dover, N. J. 

DoveER, N. J., Nov. 12th, 1902. 


I had both k'dney and liver trouble for over 
three years. I tried the best physicians in 
Washington. D C., Pittsburg, Cincirnati and 
Chicago, and regret to say that I received 
very little benefit until I commenced taking 
the great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. After taking the 
first bottle I noticed quite a change, which 
satisfied me that at last I had ‘ound the right 
medicine. I continued on. until I had taken 
fo r bottles; by this time I noticed such a 
ma: ked improvement in my health, in every 
way, that I felt satisfied I wascured But, to 
be positive bevond a question or doubt. I was 
in (Chicago during July, 1902, and went to the 
Columbus Med cal Laboratory, No. 103 Stata 
St., and had them make a thorough and 
complete microscopical examination, which 
showed my kidn ys and liver to be perfectly 
well and healthy. I have their written report 
in my rossion, signed by the doctors of the 
above Medical Laboratory, which is recog- 
nized as One of the best in the country. 

Very truly yours, 


c Se 


Ex-Mayor of Dover, N J 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Recommended and 
taken by physicians, used in hospitals 
and endorsed by people of promi- 
nence everywhere. To prove what 
Swamp-Root will do for you a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent absolutely free, 
by mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root and its wonderful cures. 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and be sure to mention 
reading this generous offer in The 
Progressive Farmer. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
ean purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name. 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 





Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WI1 BURKETT, 
of the N.C. A.& M College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you can 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
eopy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subseription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N. C. 








Many Attractive Trips 
AT EXTREMELY LOW RATES 


—ViA— 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


On aceount of the following oceca- 
sions extremely low rates have been 
authorized via Southern Railway, 
which are available to the general 
public: 

Atlanth, Ga.—National Convention 
Baptist Young People’s Union, July 
9-12, 1903. Tickets on sale July 7 to 
10, limited to return until July 15, 
1903. Extension of limit may be ob- 
tained on these tickets to August 15, 
1908, if deposited by original pur- 
chasers with Special Agent, Atlanta, 
Ga., on or before July 15, 1903, and 
upon payment of fee of fifty cents. 

New Orleans, La.—American Med- 
ieal Association, May 5-8, -903. Tick- 








My, ELECTRIC 
‘ Metal Wheels 


Be will give you a new wagon and @ 
| lifetime’s service out of your old 
running gears. They are the 
modern great service wheel. 
Made to fit any wagon, adapted 
to every duty. Straight or stag- 
ey gered Oval steel spokes, broa 
a tired, any height desired. You 
will be throuczh with repairs and save money, flelds 
and labor of horseand man. Write at once for our 
catalogue. It’s tree for the asking. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL GCO., 
BOX 93 Quincy, lilinols. 















must be welland carefully done, as the fu- 
RB, ture crop depends upon ii. For all purposes, 
inany soil, on ail kinds of 
ground nothing equals the 


is SPANGLER 
CORW PLANTER. 


It saves time, labor, money and Insuresthe erop. You 
know when it is working; you can see the corn on its 
way tothe ground. Mace with or without fertiliser 
attachment, cow device for sowing peas, beans, enai- 
lage, corn, ete. Wealsomake tie fanous Spangler Lowe 
Down Grain and Fertitizer Dri.l, Write for catalog aud circ. 


SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CS., 509Queen St., York, Pa. 


Corn Planting 















ets on sale May 1 to 4, limited ten 
| days for return, exeept if deposited 
with Special Agent, New Orleans, not 
{later than May 12, and upon pay- 
ment of fee of fifty cents, limit may 
| be extended to May 39, 1903. 
Richmond, Va.—Southern Eduea- 
tional Conference, April 22-27. Tick- 
/ets on sale April 20 to 22, limited to 
return until April 28, 1903. 
| Savannah, Ga.—Southern Baptist 
| Convention, May 7-14, 1903. Tickets 
ion sale May 4-7, limited to return 
until May 20. By depositing tickets 
| with Special Agent, Savannah, not 
later than May 20, and payment of 
| fee of fifty cents, tinal limit may be 
| extended to June 1, 1808. 
For detailed informaticn apply to 
inearest Ticket Agent of Southern 
Railway or connecting lines, or ad- 
dress 


T. EF. GREEN, C..7T..4; 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Phones No. 141. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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County Alliance Meetings. 
I —ORANGE, 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Alli- 
ance met in regular session at Alli- 
April 9, 1903. 
The meeting was well attended. All 
the subs in the county repre- 
sented and the reports show some 


The Orange County Farmers’ 
ance. Headquarters, 


were 


increase in membership. After at- 
tending to the regular business, we 


had a regular experience meeting on 
the hows and whys of farming, and 
every one seemed to enjoy the ocea- 
sion. We heard little complaint 
from any one. In fact, I believe the 
farmers of this section are in better 
condition to-day than ever before, 
and I mean by this, not only fin- 
ancially, but mentally and morally. 
Now is the time to build up the 
Allianee and to continue the 
work that has been started. 
Fraternally, 
GEO F. CRUTCHFIELD, 


Secretary. 


good 


Il — FRANKLIN. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The Franklin County Farmers Al- 
lianece was held 


April 


in Louisburg on 


Thursday, 9th. The court- 


house being under way of repair, we 


had to seek out a room to hold our 
meeting in. Through the kindness 
of Messrs. Collie & Beasley, they 
tendered to us the use of one of their 
warehouse rooms, which was accept- 
ed, and we take this opportunity to 
offer our thanks to those 
gentlemen for their kindness. 

The Alliance was called to order by 
our worthy president, Bro. E. M. 
Gupton. After prayer by Bro. Mad. 
White, the president announced the 
order ready for business. The roll 
was called and twelve subs were rep- 
resented, and later on another sub 
was admitted, making thirteen subs 


clever 


in all. All of them were well repre- 
sented. The president appointed the 


following brethren as committeee on 
“good of the Order:’ Madz White, 

N. Williams and W. A. Burnett. 
The lecturer and assistant lecturer 
offered the following: “That the 
committte on ‘good of the Order’ be 
empowered by the County Alliance to 
assist in reorganizing any subs that 


may desire it.” The resolution was 
adopted. 
Well, it will not, perhaps, interest 


your readers to go too much into de- 
tails. The meeting was very inter- 
esting and harmonious. I never 
a County Alliance more in earnest, 
and judging from the speeches of the 
brethren they are determined to avoid 
some of the mistakes of the past: to 
attend to their own business and 
let other people’s alone with only 
one object in view—that of bettering 
the condition of the and 
furthering the agricultural interests 
of the State. Our worthy lecturer, 
Bro. H. D. Egerton, gave us a good 
lecture. I think we made no mis- 
take in getting him for our lecturer. 
I will conclude by saying the Frank- 
lin County Alliance to 
meet in the court-house in Louis- 
burg at 10 o’clock on second Thurs- 
day in July. 
W. H. STALLINGS, See. 


saw 





farmers 


adjourned 


Latest North Carolina Crop Bulletin. 


Planting corn made some progress 


on uplands, and early planted has 
come up nicely. Preparations for 


cotton have begun in the south and 
the large amount of fertilizer being 
used indieates that a large crop of 

will planted. 
are very forward and fine for 
transplanting has just 


cotton 
plants 
the 
begun, 


be Tobacco 
season, 
an unusually early date for 
of this 
Winter wheat and oats are still fine, 
though complaints of some damage 
by excessive moisture and rust are 
more numerous; frost caused some 
yellowing, which will disappear with 
warmer weather. Truck crops are 
Trish potatoes are being 
planted and a large portion of the 
Shipments of truck and 

are becoming 


the commencement work. 


doing well. 


crop is up. 
trawberries quite 
heavy. 

The econeensus of opinion in re- 
gard to the damage caused by the 
freeze of 5th is that the injury is 
less than expected. Peaches, apples, 
plums and cherries undoubtedly suf- 
fered serious injury in the central- 
west portion, but less in the east 
where the fruit had set to considera- 
ble size; many correspondents state 
that there are plenty of peaches left; 
many apple trees are now in bloom 
and are safe. The damage to straw- 
berries was less than 20 per cent, but 
much greater to truck crops away 





from the coast line, especially to 
peas and beans, necessitating -con- 
siderable replanting. 
The Iredell Sheep Divided. 
Messrs. Samuel Archer, W. H. 
Adderholdt and W. B. Gibson, who 


went into the sheep business in this 
county more than a year ago and 
are encouraged with the prospects 
of sueeess, have divided their flock. 


The sheep have been kept alternately | 


on the farms of Messrs Adderholdt, 
: Bethany Township, and Gibson, at 


Faney Hill, in charge of Mr. Arch- 
er. The latter has recently married 


and he will take 
sheep to his home near Mt. 
Ulla, Mr. Archer 
will pass through town to-day with 
He is 
familiar with the sheep 
business and is an enthusiast on the 
subject.—Landmark. 

| Mr. Archer a regular corre- 
spondent of The Progressive Farmer 
We congratulate him on 
found happiness.—Editor. ] 


his part of the 
new 
in Rowan County. 


his flock en route to Rowan. 
thoroughly 
is 


his new- 





| Silver Mining Co., 70 


Asheville Citizen: A 
co dispatch printed in the Citizen 
Tuesday told of the death of Wil- 


liam J. Best, of New York, at San 
Rafael on Monday. The item re- 


ealls an important period in the his- 
tory of this section—the sale of the 
Western North Carolina Railroad in 
the early eighties to “W. J. Best and 
his associates The sales was made 
by a special session of the Legisla- 


ture, called by Governor Jarvis. Mr. 
Best took charge and made things 


hum, but they hummed at the expense 
of his backers who soon deserted him 
and the road passed into the posses- 
sion of the Richmond and Danville 
Road, to later become a part of the 
Southern. 


San Francis- 





A THOUGHTFUL MAN. 


M. M. Austin of Winchester, Ind., 
knew what to do in the hour of need. 
His wife had such an unusual ease of 
stomach and liver trouble, physicians 
eould not help her. He thought of 
and tried Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
and she got relief at once and was 
finally eured. Only 25e at all drug- 
gists. 





A GOOD MINING INVESTMENT. 
(Advertisement.) 

We eall especial attention to the ad- 
vertisement of the National Gold 

Silver Mining Company of 70 La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The president of this National 
& Silver Mining Company is Mr. 
Mark R. Sherman, of Chicago, a 
well-known attorney there, who has 
been interested in some large enter- 
prises. A man of means, and a man 
who would not Iet his name go out 
in connection with a mining proposi- 
tion unless there was a good reason 


to believe that it was a safe and 
substantial investment. 
There has been a lot of money 


made in mining stocks. Some of the 
wealthiest men in the country have 
made their entire fortunes out of 
these stocks. At the same time there 
have been some unfortunate invest- 
ments in cases where they did not 
have the ground opened up and were 
not sure of their mineral. 

The National Gold and Silver Min- 
ing Company own their own property 


at Stein’s Pass, New Mexico, and 
have prospected it and have the ore 
ready for their mill, which is now 


being constructed. 

The price of their stock has rapid- 
ly inereased from the very start, 
and the share-holders who went in 
when the stock was first offered for 
sale, have a value in their stoek now 
which is worth three times what they 
paid for it, as the stoek originally 
sold for 10 cents a share and is now 
bringing 380 cents. Prospective 
buyers should write and get the pro- 


| spectus as early in this month as pos- 


sible, that they may get advantage 
of this rise, should they decide to 
make any investment with this con- 
|eern. Address National Gold & 


La Salle 


Chicago, Illinois. 








THE COLE PLANTERS 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


Cotton Planter 


THE COLE combination | 


PLANTER for c otton, Corn, Peas, 


Peanuts, Surghum, etc. The most econ- 
omical made, one man and one mule do 
the work. 


The Cole Plan- 
ters have no 
Equals. 











We Have a 
FULL LINE 
Planters and Distributors 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 


and LABOR 
by getting 


THE BEST 


For further information, write 
to-day 


THE COLE M’F’GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 


of 








| 
| 











must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Yermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 

















sweet and well ordcret: expe ls w 4s; ine 
duces natural sieep sottle 25 2 
E.& S. FREY, Balt! cre, Mid 
eR esto = RSSSIOLS MES 





WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and their friends, we have decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig ora calf, a colt, ora kid, or any 
other article around his home he w ould like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 2 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
as aseparate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 


Thoroug hbred Plymouth Rock 
Wanted Eges. Write, w ith ‘erms, to 
B. F. WHITE, 
Mebane, N.C, 











San Ss From Hawkins’ and Calla’s fa- 
gg mous strains. Thoroughbred B. P. 
Rock, at one dollar ‘€? fifteen. Apply to 

U 








RAHA POULTRY FARM, 
Rich Square, N. C. 
Eight Berkshire Sow Pigs, 
$7 50and $10C0 each. Choice 
stock, at to twelve weeks old. First or- 


der gets them. WwW. J. 
Hickory, 


SHUFORD, 
N.C. 





LYMOUTH Rock eggs; Biltmore strain. 
Settings (15), $1.00; each additional, fifty 
cents. High fertility. 7 k for sale after 
June, D. MEARES, 
P. O. Box 46, Marion, N.C. 


For Sale- 


Bale Press. Apply 
JOHN Me MIL LAN. 
Do you wish to put 


A Country School—yoi soy or girl in 
a quiet, inexpensive school ina healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month, 
EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, 
and short hand, $2.00 a month. 
For further information address, 


Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw Mill, 
“CO - Mill, Sixty-saw Cotton Gin, 


Henderson, N. C. 





Book-keeping 
MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 


Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C, 





$156 ON EVERY $100 INVESTMENT 


A sure, safe steady income, reliable 
in all particulars. Highest references 
and personal testimonials, covering 
a period of thirty years. Write for in- 
formation. 

RAND, 169-171 Broadway, 


New York 





SPECIAL RATES SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
VANNATI, GA., MAY 


The Southern Railway announces 
account above oceasion a rate of one 
fare plus 25 cents, for the round trip, 
from all points South of the Ohio 
and Potomac, and East of the Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. 

Tickets on sale May 5 to 7 inelu- 
sive, with final limit May 20, 1903 

Extension of return limit can be 
obtained until June 1, 1903, if depos- 
ited with Mr. Jos. Richardson, Spe- 
cial Agent, on or before May 20th, 
and on payment of a fee of 50 cents. 

Every facility for the comfort and 
convenience of those attending this 
meeting will be provided by the 
Southern Railway. 

Rate from Raleigh $10.85. 

For rates, sleeping car reserva- 
tions and other information, apply to 
any agent of the Southern Railway, 
or address 


SA- 
7-14, 1903. 


T.. EB. GREEN, ©. T. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





When writing advertise 
mention this paper, 


rs, please 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“NOTES: ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR APRIL 26. 





Paul’s Journey to Jerusalem. 
Acts 21:38-12. 

Golden Text. The will of the Lord 
be done. Acts 21514. 

Having intermitted our study of 
Paul’s travels for the past two les- 
sons’ in order that we might glance 
at two of his epistles which were writ- 
ten about this time, we now return 
to the narrative of his journey to 
Jerusalem. 

After parting .with the Ephesian 
elders at Miletus, Paul continued his 
progress the Sea, 
touching at Coos, a small island of 
great commercial importance and a 
financial centre, off the coast of 
Caria, in Asia Minor, at Rhodes, 
famous as the Colossus, and then at 
Patera, a sea-port of Lycia. 

Paul at Tyre——Paul’s next stop- 
ping place was the city of Tyre, re- 
nowned in both Jewish and Gentile 
history. Here the ship in which Paul 
sailed was to unload her cargo, for 
Tyre was a great commercial centre, 
and while this was being done, Paul 
and his companions found some 
Christian disciples, who tried to dis- 
suade him from his purpose of going 
up to Jerusalem. It had been re- 
vealed to these disciples through the 
Spirit what sufferings Paul should 
endure, and so they endeavored to 
persuade him to change his plan, 
but it was in vain that they did so, 
for Paul’s mind was fully made up to 


along Aegean 


continue to his journey’s end what- 
ever might be the result. 

Paul in Cacserea.—After parting 
with the disciples at Tyre, and stop- 
ping for a day with the brethren at 
Ptolemais, Paul came to Caeserea, 
where he tarried for many days. 

Philip, the evangelist, who was one 
of the first seven deacons, lived at 
Caeserea, and it was at his house that 
Paul and his companions stopped. 
Philip had four daughters, who prop- 
hesied, we are told, and his house- 
hold was evidently thoroughly im- 
bued with the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The most striking event of Paul’s 
in Caeserea the visit of 
Agabus, a prophet from Judea, who 
foretold, in a dramatic way, what 
would befall Paul at Jerusalem. 

A False Influence from a True 
Prophecy.—The prophecy of Agabus 
was true, but from it the disciples 
in Caeserea drew a false inference, 
as had also the disciples at Tyre. 

It was true that bonds awaited 

ry GRE AT SE NSATION. 


There was a big sensation in Lees- 
ville, Ind., when W. H. Brown of 
that. place, who was expected to die, 
had his life saved by Dr. King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption. He 
writes: “I endured insufferable 
agonies from Asthma, but your New 
Discovery gave me immediate relief 
and soon thereafter effected a com- 
plete cure.” 
sumption, Pneumonia, 
and Grip are numerous. It’s the 
peerless remedy for all throat and 
lung troubles. Price 50c, and $1.00. 
Guaranteed by all druggists. Trial | 
bottles free. 


stay was 





Similar cures of Con- | 
Bronchitis | 


Paul at Jerusalem, but this was by 
no means an indication that he 
should cease from his purpose of 
going up to that city. Paul felt he 
was being divinely guided in his pur- 
pose to visit Jerusalem. There were 
certain great ends which, he felt, 
could be attained only by his pres- 
ence in Jerusalem at the approach- 
ing Feast of Pentecost. He felt that 
he was divinely called to accomplish 
these ends, and so it mattered not 
what should befall him after his ar- 
rival at Jerusalem, provided only 
that he should have done all in his 
power to attain his purpose. 

The Heroism of Perseverance.—In 
the course which Paul was now fol- 
lowing he showed unanswering faith- 
fulness in the effort to attain a noble 
end. He hoped by his visit to unite 
the Jewish and the Gentile factions 
of the Christian Church. He also 
hoped that he might be instrumental 
in reaching the unconverted Jews in 
the capital city of his nation. 
Though he had been often compelled 
by the perversity of his countrymen 
to turn away from them and preach 
the Gospel to the Gentiles, yet he 
longed most deeply for the salvation 
of Israel, and though he had often 
tried before, he seems to have re- 
solved to make one more strenuous 
effort for their conversion. And so, 
though he knew that perils and 
dangers awaited him at the end of 
his journey, he pressed on toward 
the goal. 

A Noble Example.—The practical 
lesson for us in this story of Paul’s 
journey to Jerusalem is found in the 
noble example of heroic perseverance 
which is shown by Paul. The spirit 
which he showed is worthy of all 
emulation, and we cannot impress 
this thought too strongly upon all 
our classes. 





“All the 
are born 


Wilkins. 


troubles of this world 
with wings.’—Mary E. 





The Confederate Veterans Re- 
union will be held at New Orleans, 
La., May 19-22. The railroads will 
sell tickets for one fare for the 
round trip. Over the Southern the 
round trip will be from Goldsboro, 
$19.75; Greensboro, $17.15; Durham, 
$18.25, ete. 





We direct the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the 
Mutual Hail and Fire Insurance 
Company—a company composed of 
tthe leading farmers -and_ tobacco 
planters of this State, who, seeing the 
necessity of co-operative insurance, 
have banded themselves together, 
thus agreeing to pay each other’s 
losses in ease of damage. It is a 
home company devoted to the inter- 
ests of North Carolina only. The 
directors are reliable and up-to- 
date tobacco planters and have the 
interests of the members at heart. 
Full information may be had by ad- 
dressing EK. M. Taylor, Secretary, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


RUPTURE ¢ 


CURED while you work. You 
$4 when cured. No cure 


no pay. ALEX. PePeIRS. Box 834, Westbrook, 
Maine, 





‘No aga Somneny 


beats our prices on the same Quality of fence, 


| because they never make our qualit 
| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


y Send for Our Free Catalog... 
It shows large pictures, full description and prices tnatarein your tavor of first-class vehicles of gq 

all kinds. FEW of our attractive lines are steel and rubber tired top 
vehicle line thatruns on wheels. Buggies, Surreys of all kinds and styles, Family 
Carriages, Driviny agons, Runabouts, Be aetons, light and heavy Spring and Delivery 
Wagons, Milk, and B. ake ry Wagons, Bu nd Wagon Wheels in white and painted, Buggy 
Tops and Cushions, but sell direct to 
Shafts and Poles. WE HAVE. NO AGENT you at ap as 
prices, and save you the n’s profit. Don’t buy until Nor get our catalo 
1 


ogu 
N MONEY We ship any ofour vel hicles subjec 1ation withontany money withorder. We will furnish you 
s a better vehicle and save you fi 


). After you examineit,if we don't save you money and if 
ou ) aC entirely pleased we will have it shipped ba 1 pay freight both w is 30 ¥ i ~ uM ‘t be out one single cent. 
Every vehicle guaranteed 2 years. Cutthis ad out and sen 


ito us and we will mail 
MARVIN SMITH COMPANY, 











Everything in the 













S5eS7s: 59 Ns JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGL, ILbe 





ENCINES AND SEPARATORS 


The Farquhar threshing machinery is the nae proc ance of the pioneer manufacturers of 
Grain Separators and Threshing Engines, It’s the most durable and cheapest threshe 
ing outfit a farmer can buy. The Celebrated Ajax, Threshing Engines, made in 
sizes from 4h, p. up, have se ats, foot brakes, and two injectors. Provided with every approved 
safety appliance. Farquhar Separators have every advan- 
tage of capacity, thoroughness of separation, simplicity and 
durability. Every part thoroughly tested. Made in all 
styles and sizes. Send for free catalogue of Engines, 

Threshing Machinery, Saw Mills, etc. 


There is no 
record of a 
FARQUHAR BOILER & 
ever exploding. § 

















The ladies should 
prepare for. their 
‘spring sewing’’ by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


Sewing Machine, 





Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - - - - $16.5¢ 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . - - . 17.50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer. Box Cover, . - - - 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - - - : 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


A BARGAIN! 


ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS SOJA BEANS AT $1 PER BUSHEL. 
COWPEAS $1 PER BUSHEL. ORDER QUICK 
BEFORE THEY ARE SOLD. 








TO INSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers. 


“Used Once, Used Again.” 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 


fertilizer. 
Delivered at your 


WAGONS Raitroaa statics « Wholesale Prices, 


PRICES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROCERIES 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., ete. 
and many other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Alliancemen and ex-A lliancemen. 


Send a list of your wants and prices. Club orders will secure 


better freight rates. 


T, B, PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soja Beans, 
etc., etc-, before prices advance. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR PRESIDENTS. 
Why the Twenty Chosen Executives 
Have Been Preferred. 


Tf a little collection of trustworthy 


maxims could be published under 
the title, “How to Become Presi- 
dent,” it would be a help to those 


rare boys who begin early to think 


of what they would like to be, and 
it might boys to thinking 


set some 


of Presidential chances who now 
never give the matter a passing 
thought. But the winning of ~ the 


Presideney is not one of those exact 
arts for which the directions can be 
set out like lessons in a school book. 
Thus far had but twenty 
chosen Presidents; of the 
Presidents, so-called, have been Vice- 
Presidents, succeeding to the pow- 
ers and duties of 
died within their 
Twenty small 
which to extract a rule for the selec- 
six of the 


we have 


for five 


who 
office. 
from 


Presidents 
of 


number 


terms 
is a 
tion of Presidents, and 
twenty had already been chosen un- 
der the social distinctions prevailing 
down to the time when Jackson, an 
idol of the rude and hardy settlers, 
who were transferring the political 
supremacy from the Atlantic coast 
to the Mississippi Valley, brought in 
the era of the “poor boy.” Yet the 
the twenty chosen ones 
became preferred to others must 
throw some light on the kinds of 
men and lives most likely to lead to 
the Presidency. 


reasons why 


Washington was chief of the 
men who had earried the young na- 
tion to independence through the 


Revolutionary War, and when the 
people decided to have a President 
they had no room in their minds or 
hearts for anybody but He 
would have been a President for life 
if he had not insisted upon retiring 
when he felt that he could leave the 
office without injury to the country. 


him. 


Presidents John Adams, Jefferson, 
and Madison all 
statesmen of the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, and each was the natural and 
proper choice of the party that 
elected him in behalf of the nation. 

Presidents Monroe and John Quin- 
cy both statesmen of 
distinguished character and service, 
with the whole 
people, and stronger claims than any 


were illustrious 


Adams were 


high claims upon 
of their competitors upon the party 
to which they belonged. 

President coming up 
early from the humbler ranks of the 
people, 
popularity as a military and _ politi- 


Jackson, 
had gained great fame and 


eal leader at the time of his election. 
He was 


a man of violent passions 
and prejudices, but, like the gentler 
Lineoln of after years, a man of 


many virtues and of a rare strength 
and a lover of truth, 
the of his 
Following the examples of 
Washington and Jefferson, 
fused to for than 
terms, and gladly retire- 
ment at the zenith of his power over 


of character, 


honesty, and interests 


eountry. 
he re- 


serve more two 


went into 


the government and people. 


President Van Buren was a man 





popularity; he was renowned as a 
manager of political affairs, and hav- 
helper to Jackson, the latter, in re- 
turn, did all he could 
friend’s suecession to the Presideney 
and sure. 

William 
like 
had 


easy 
Harri- 
the 
masses 
but he 
and amiable to 
all men and parties. Ie old 
when the great office came to him at 
last, and died only a month after his 


President Ilenry 


was much Jaekson in 
great hold he 
through 


was a well-bred man, 


son 
upon the 
his military fame; 


was 


inauguration. 

Presidents Polk, Pierce, and 
Hayes were men of esteemed private 
in 


character and creditable standing 


polities. Their positions in public 
life were too moderate to give them 
hopes of the Presidency, but their 
party leaders chose them as ecompro- 


mise candidates when unable to 
agree upon statesmen of greater 
fame. 

President Taylor and _ President 


Grant were military men who had be- 
come popular heroes through famous 
victories, for which reason they were 
taken into politics and made Presi- 
dential candidates, 


likely to defeat the civilian 


as being more 
eandi- 
dates of the opposite parties. 
Presidents Garfield, 
Benjamin Harrison, MeKinley 


. . a . 
were public men of long’ and promi- 


Buchanan, 
and 
nent service, who, without surpass- 
ing other men of their own parties, 
perhaps, were plainly the 
They were finally preferred in 
the nominating conventions because 


in front 


rank. 


well and strongly supported by their 
adherents, and because their pros- 
pects of suecess favorably impressed 
the members of the conventions. 
Presidents Lincoln and Cleveland 
publie who 
made a rapid rise to national im- 


were men each 
portance because he seemed to be the 
very man to deal with questions out 
of the of 


which much engrossed the popular 


ordainary line polities, 


mind at the time. 


Now let us see what our twenty 
examples can teach us about how to 


the Presidency. First, 
must put aside Washington, 
and Grant as exceptional instances; 
shall hardly again have a 
and founder of the 


attain we 


Taylor 


for we 
ereator-in-chief 
nation; and only on rare occasions 
can some conqueror, by force of pop- 
ular fervor, supersede the statesman 
and stride like a victor to the White 
the 


ples that remain we learn that a com- 


TIouse. From seventeen exam- 





ROBBED THE GRAVE. 


A startling incident, is narrated by 
John Oliver of Philadelphia, as fol- 
lows: “I was in an awful condition. 
My skin was almost yellow, eyes 
sunken, tongue coated, pain contin- 
ually in back and sides, no appetite, 


I was advised to use Electrie Bit: 
ters; to my great joy, the first bottle 
made a decided improvement. I con- 
tinued their use for three weeks, and 
am now a well man. I know they 
robbed the grave of another victim.” 
No one should fail to try them. Only 
50 cents, guaranteed, at all druggists. 





ing been a loyal and most valuable | 


to make his | 


growing weaker day by day. Three 
physicians had given me up. Then | 





life, whether as an illustrious states- 


man, to whom the office comes 


of winning manners, and of great | ing President must be in political | 


like 


a natural promotion with hardly an | 


effort, risen 
of fame, to whom the popular feeling 
deerees it. If he be neither of these, 
then he must be 
guished beyond the average, 
of 


in 


or as a suddenly man 


or 
real distinetion, who 
reach 
the coveted place, with a general feel- 


average yet 


either case must out for 
ing of the propriety of his having 
it. If such a one, 
events, had 
sueeessfully turn 
after the 
men in this land of citizen soldiery, 


in the course of 
opportunity to 
his hand to war- 
fashion of public 


has an 


fare, 


his martial popularity will count 
Or an average 
statesman will have a useful lead if 


he possesses those personal qualities, 


largely in his favor. 


such as taet, patience, and grace,— 
the iron hand in the velvet glove— 
that enable him to manage all sorts 
of to 
make himself quietly predominant. 
Lastly, to be 
ably in polities, with attractive per- 
sonal qualities and to 
private esteem, is to be hopefully in 
for the day 


and conditions men, and so 


modestly but honor- 


good claims. 


waiting when a party, 


torn by the rival contentions of its 
principal men, shall look over into 
the next rank for a substitute eandi- 


date, and thus bring the honor sud- 


denly.—F rom Charles Benjamin's 
“Our Boys and Our Presidents,” in 
March St. Nicholas. 





$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be Fp to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo,O. 
a Fold hv Nrnagicts, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


POSITION 





May deposit money in bank till 
« position is secured, or pay out 


of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 
3 Draughon’s . # 
: Practical... x 
4 Business ... 9s 
Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliabilitv. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING. etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 





IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
VICE VIA 8S. A. L. BR. R. 


To Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago and all points West 
and Northwest. 

Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 

Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 

Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m 

Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. m. 

Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. m. 

Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 

Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 

Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 





leigh to Richmond, Richmond — to 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
land Chieago with all through lines 
| for points West on the Pacific Coast. 
For tickets, Pullman 

or any information apply to 
©, f. GATTiIs, ©. P. & T. A. 
Raleigh, N. 

H. S&S. LEARD. T. P. A. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


C. 


a statesman distin- | 
one | 





Our money winning books, 
written by men who know, tell 
you all about 


Potash 


They are needed by every man 
who owns a field and a plow, and 
who desires to get the most out 
of them. 

— are free, Send postal card. 


RMAN KALI wens 
98 enue Street, New York 





SAW MILLS 


~__ Are not profitable if ~~ ‘buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 
BEST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. {twill cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills. Give full particulars of size mill — 
and we will give you low prices. We 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM A.C. U.S.A. 














WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shell 
and Vegetable Cutter 


for the Poultryman. 
Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
phate and fertilizer at small cost for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 
— er. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars, 
WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa 





eS IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 


WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
bestone made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod, Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter 
racing, etc., Free. 

Bostrom, Brady Iifg. Co., 
811g W. Alabama 8t., Atlanta, Ga. 











reservation | 


THE MOWER 


That will Kill all the Weeds in your 
Lawns. If you keep the weeds cut so they do 
not go toseed, and cu: your grass without breaking 
the small feeders of roots, the grass will become 
thick and weeds will disappear. The Clipper 
will do it. Send for catalogue and prices. 





CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO., 
(Incorporated. ) Norristown, Pa- 





We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


Send model, sxetch or photo of invention - 
freereport on caseatail lity. For free 


How Seow T RADE-MARKS. "ie 


CASNOWE 


OPPUSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 


4 
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WOMAN’S WORK _ 


The Dames and Mothers. 





We hope it will not be construed 
as rude or unmannerly if we advise 
the young women who may honor us 
by reading Charity and Children not 
to aspire to membership among the 
the 
names are at the top of the society 


Dames or Daughters, whose 


columns in our’ newspapers, and 
whose costumes are earefully and 
minutely deseribed, including the 


diamonds and old point lace that 
adorn their person. 

It is not a good thing for a young 
girl to belong to. There are two 
reasons for this, and more besides, 
but we are going to mention only two 
to-day. 

In the first place, these Dames 
look backward and not forward. 
They devote themselves to the long 


forgotten past. They spend their’ 
energies in exploiting the things 


which occurred more than a century 
ago. ‘They are not particularly in- 
terested in what is going on now 
and what is going to come to us 
in the future. in an 


unreal atmosphere, hoary with an- 


‘They revel 
tiquity and musty with the ancient 
lore ot ages long agone. 

There strong 
young hands to do right now to waste 


is too much for 
time gathering up the trash of yes- 
terday. The crying need of the pres- 
ent—crying so loud and clear that 
one must stop his ears if he would 
not hear—urges us to our best and 
highest endeavor to help those who 
rather 
than those who may have suffered 


are suffering at our doors, 
ounce but who are long since dead 
and gone. 

This relic-hunting, this diving in- 
to the deep recesses of the past, is 
sure to have its intluence upon char- 
acter, and chill sympathy for and 
interest in the work of the present. 
A colonial dame would, as a rule, 
not be a tit person in the sick room 
of a pauper, nor would she, as a 
rule, make much stir in her com- 
munity as a collector 
phanage. But 


for an or- 


at a brilliant social 


function, where everything is aglow | 


with laughter and music, and where 
the customs and manners of a hun- 
dred years ago are falsely repro- 
duced, the Dame is a great success. 
This leads us to the second rea- 
son why we do not want to see our 
girl friends join the Daughters or 
tthe Dames, and it is this: They 
do not represent the Daughters of 
thte Revolution or the Dames of the 
What did the 
daughter of the Revolution 
about diamonds ? 


colonies. typical 

know 
She knew a good 
deal more about the spinning wheel 
and the club axe. Iler 
tives though, have builded up a sort 
of royalty from which, if she were 


represeita- 


living, she would be 
unfit to 
elegant a circle. 

And so the whole thing is based 


The Dames 


cast out 


as 


move in so exclusive and 


on a false conception. 


and the Daughters cruelly misrepre- | 


sent the original, and taking the 
names of these women of the forest, 
they draw a line over which other 


women better than themselves are 
not allowed to cross. And so far 
from keeping alive the traditions, 
the honest virtue, the superb cour- 
age and the severe simplicity of our 
of the Revolution, they 
simply use the leverage of these hon- 
| ored names to create a circle on the 
| scale of New York’s 

| dred.” 


mothers 





are Dames and Daughters. But we 
| submit that none of them are fit 


the real 
and therefore there is no exeuse for 


representatives of 


bibe false and unreal ideas of life.— 
Charity and Children. 





Teach Children Economy in Little 
Things. 

Teach children not to waste trifles 
which they often throw away with- 
and which if saved 
might be of use to others if not to 
themselves. Wrapping paper, pieces 
of twine, odds and ends of various 
kinds may do service a second time 
if put away until the need for them 
arises. The habit of economy is one 
that ought to be cultivated, for care- 
ful saving makes lavish giving possi- 
ble. Hoarding is not a vice of ehild- 
hood, nor should it be encouraged, 
but the wise husbanding of resources 
for future expenditure is a valuable 
that cannot be learned too 
early—August Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 


out thought, 


| lesson 





It has been said that it is a poor 
mother who cannot learn something 
from her children, and there is truth 
in the statement. One morning, 
my two little boys were romping in 
the room, where I was trying to do 
my work, when I spoke up somewhat 
| impatiently and told them to go out 
| into the yard and play, for they were 
in my way. “Mamma,” said the 
youngest quickly, “please don’t tell 
us we are in your way, but let us 
help you make the beds.” I heed- 
ed the suggestion, and they really 
helped me more than they hindered 
me, but as long as I live, I shall nev- 
er forget my boy’s reproof, “Mamma, 
please don’t tell us we are in your 
We mothers cannot be too 
careful how we speak to the little 
ones, for often, when we are tired 





way.” 





and worried, our words sound much 
harsher than we mean they should. 
A mother of seven children once said 


to me that, when her little ones were 


small and required much care, she 
used to think what good times she 
would have when they were grown 


up and out of her way. Now they 


are grown and seattered far from 
| home, the mother feels that she 


would willingly go through all the 


| trouble of raising them, if they were 
| only small and at home once more. 


It is well to remember that we can 
only have children while they are 
small, therefore let us take our com- 
fort along with our worries.—Anna 


Jones. 


To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. Book ‘‘Business Dairying” and 
Cat, 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 








“Four Hun- | 


There are many good women who 


thing, | 


their existence, but there is danger | 
that a young woman who joins them | 
may injure her usefulness, and im- | 


| 


| 


Aid the Sarsaparilla by keepin 
bowels regular with Ayer’s 

















Impure blood always shows 
somewhere. If the skin, then § 
boils, pimples, rashes. If the 
nerves, then neuralgia, nerv- 
ousness, depression. If the 


Sarsaparilla 


stomach, then dyspepsia, 
iliousness, los ite. 
biliousness, loss of appetite 
Your doctor knows the 
remedy, used for 60 years. 
“Returning from the Cuban war, I was a 
porters wreck. My blood was bad, and my 
ealth was gone. Buta few bottles of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla ae dig cured me.” 
. C. DOEHLER, Scranton, Pa. 










ttle, 


J.C. AYER CO., 
ists. 


$1.00 a bo 
All drugg Lowell, Mass. 3 





for 


Impure Blood 








the 





“SEABOARD 
Air LINE Rai_way 


Short Line to principal eities of 
the South and Southwest, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as foll.ws: 
No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 

1.20 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, Nortk- 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 
to Richmond; connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS: for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with ©. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvanis 
and B. and O. for all points. 


No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 
5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 


Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 
all points South and Southwest. 
No. 41. 
4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. 
lanta for all points South and 


Southwest. 
No. 27. 
6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” For 


Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At: 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa 
and all points South and South 
west. 

Tickets on sale to all points 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick- 
ets delivered and baggage 
checked from hotel ana resi 


dences without extre charge at | 


UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 


Yarborough House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, ©. T. & P. A., 
"Phones 117. Raleigh, N. C 
EL 8. LEARD, T. P. «., 
Raleigh, N. O. 


PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway 


has inaugurated Parlor Car service 
tri-weekly between Washington and 
Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 
Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 
north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Seats in this car are 25 
cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 75 





cents to Richmond, and $1.00 to 
Washington, D. C. 
The buffet in this car is well 


equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 
©. H. GATEIS, Cp Ew iene 
Raleigh, N. C. 
HH. S. LEARD, TO PA. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 








Florida, | 


Connects at At- | 


This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
| without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


| 12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 

Greensboro and local points. Carries 

Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
| open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m., connec- 
| ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
| ‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
| day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
| Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 

and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 

Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
| Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
| ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
| Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 

son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 

and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 

Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 

C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens. 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
“for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
‘Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 
| 10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
| Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
| boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
| Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
gutgoing steamers. 

2.52 P.Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
| all points south and southwest, Pullman 

drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 

and New Or eans, day coaches Washing- 

ton to New Orleans, also with north 

bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
| ingtin and all points north; Pullman 
| drawing room sleepers and abservation 
| car to New York; connection is also made 

at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
| Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D.C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 

Office in Yarborough House Building, 

| RALEIGH, N. C, 














PERENER, 
FARMER 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year 
Single subscription, 6 months 
Trial subscription, } months 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 


exactly the name on label and postoffice to 


which the copy of paper you receive is sent. | 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, 
MER, Raleigh, N. ¢ 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes | 
x pira- | e 
| eration are restless, 


his copy of the paper discontinued at ex 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 


become ys eee for payment of subscrip- | 
arrearages must be paid when | 


tion, and all 
paper is ordered stopped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your hame 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘l Jan. 
02,”" Shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘41 Sep. ’083,” to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. 
given in change of 
properly changed within 
money is sent, notify us. 


date on label. 
two weeks 





A WORD IN SEASON. 


April Time. 


April is here! 

There’s a song in the maple, thrill- 
ing and new; 

There’s 
own blue; 

There’s a veil of green on the nearer 
hills; 

There’s a burst of rapture in wood- 
land rills; 

There are stars in the meadow drop- 
ped here and there; 

There’s a breath of 
air; 


yest 5 
There’s an arch of color spanning the 
west; 
April is here! 
—Selected. 





High Class Attractions for Raleigh’s 
May Festival, May 4-9. 


The following announcement re- 
garding the attractions at the Ra- 
leigh 
Committee on Publicity: 

The leading attraction at every 
first-class carnival or 
street fair throughout the country 
has been the Gaskill-Mundy-Levitt 
Mighty Midway, 
has been 


Carnival is furnished us by the 


exposition, 


and everywhere it 
exhibited 
high-class general excellence and 
marked superiority they have far ex- 
celled anything else of the kind ever 
seen They 
tional and refined, entertaining and 


in America. 


ing and edifying, 
ed The 
fronts of the shows are true works of 
art, resplendent with 
gilding, painting and _ decoration, 
studded with hundreds of vari-col- 
ored inecandeseant lights which flash 
and glitter like a myriad of jewls, 
while crowning all are the great 
white dazzling ares, which shed light 
as bright as day the entire 
midway. Each show is the very best 
of its kind in 
is an air of splendor about them that 


and honestly advertised. 


rich carving, 


over 


existence, 


is so sadly lacking with other aggre- | 


gations. There is nothing of the 
cheap and tawdry, flashy and trashy, 
about them. Instead all is the rich- | 


est, most refined elegance, where the | 


| Va., for 


“THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- | 


Receipts for renewals will be | €T economically 


If not | 
after | % 
and family 


| through 


a flock of wings of heaven’s | 


| heavy 
arbutus in the | 

| has proved too much for him, 
There’s a dash of rain, as if flung in | 
| whole, 
| to 
| unwillingly, forced sharply into new 
| and severely exacting habits of life, 


| strain, 


| of human development. 
| native 
| American is 


i his own deg 
are educa- 


: | efficiency. * 
elean, amusing and harmless, elevat- 
honorably conduet- | 
i these are to be 
| the 
; Own, 


; sing’ 


|GOOD SUCCESS 
and there | ; 


; your 


very best of people are wont to ge, 
the old 


the rich and poor alike seek 


and where and young, and 


and find 


pure, innocent.recreation and amuse- 


| ment. 


This company opens the season in 
they to Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
for three weeks. 


faleigh, then 


ZO 
one week, 


Md., 


3altimore, 





Mr. Joseph A. Tillinghast on the Out- 
look for the Negro Race. 

“According 
testimony available, it 
that the negroes of the younger gen- 
at la- 
that 
they are yielding place to the whites 


now appears 


unsteady 
bor, and impatient of restraint; 


in many of the better paid employ- | 


ments, and that they are excessively 


| fond of spending for display or oth- 


unsound purposes. 
It also appears that in their sexual 
there is in- 


instability. 


relations 


creasing looseness and 


| Following their strongly gregarious 
| instinets, 
| ing the communal group life afforded 


they are rapidly develop- 
Church rath- 
er than the private life of the home. 
Their imperfect socialization is 
vealing itself in their 
which is increasing at a much great- 


organization, 


re- 


criminality, 


er ratio than the negro population. 


Confronted by these facts, 
hardly 


we can 
avoid the conclusion that the 
task laid upon the American 
negro, after liberation from slavery, 
and 
that this people, considered as a 
is slowly but surely tending 


revert. Seized and transplanted 


held for a time in this condition of 
and then suddenly released, 
the negro finds it surprisingly diffi- 


cult to suppress the hereditary in- 


| stinets that do not harmonize with 


American social organization. He 


is finding that two or three centuries 


| are all too brief a period in which 
| to compass almost the entire range 


the 
Afro- 


step, 


From 
Guinea to the modern 


certainly a long 


‘ | but from the Guinea natives to the 
it has been the | 


concensus of public opinion that for | . 
| is yet a longer step. 


| fate of 
| compete, not with a people of about 


Caueasian builders of our republic 
It is the hard 
the transplanted negro to 


but 
race that leads the world in 


sree of development, 
with a 
struggle and 
sacrifice have always hitherto been 
race. If 


' the negro 


Time, 
required to create a great 
exacted of 

he must traverse a long road, not in 
isolation country all 
but in a land filling fast with 


strenuous and rapidly progres- 


of a his 


able, 


competitors. Under such cir- 


| cumstances as these his position can 
with difficulty be regarded as other | 


” | 


than precarious to the last degree. 





DURING 
YEARS’ USE. 
Louisville, Ga., Aug. 
Lawrence-Williams Co., 
land, Ohio: 
We have had good success with 
GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC 
| BALSAM, and have been using it for 
| ten years or more.—W. HAL. 


99 
ad, 


1902. 


The Cleve- 


to the balance of the 


e offer you A Certain Dividend 
Paying Investmentin a Manufacturing 
Plant, where unlimited raw material is at 
hand, railroad facilities ideal and output 
marketable and in demand everywhere, 
/ making profits sure, quick and large. 
Profits will early reach 1% a month on 
par value of stock. Other investors have 
already subscribed sufficient funds to build our 
plant, where there is enough raw material ready tof 
supply our mill for years and 


Yield a Profit of $1,000 Per Day. 
A small amount of money is still required as a work- 
ing fund, until returns can be had from the smelters, 
therefore until May tst, you can purchase shares at 


130 Gents Per Dollar Share 


: larged to 500 tons—for which machinery is being installed. 


Our plant is a roo ton (daily) concentrating mill—soon to be en-& 
When § 
completed shares will go to par and begin to earn dividends. 





This is a business opportunity. Where 
else can you find an investment in a 
manufacturing plant or any other indus- 
trial enterprise that will yield equal profits ? 











iLife Incomes Follow Wise Investments. ; 


Buy now and receive the same dividends as those who wait 


and pay $1.00 or more for shares, 


The Last Seven Days of April 
€liose the Sale at 30 Cents. 


After May 1st the price will advance to 4o cents, or more. 


a Cpportunities like this seldom occur—may never occur again. 


SPERM. oy 


a 


Fe Ee 


# Sov sixty days. 


B Sulte ‘2 


4 market within the near future. 


Do not overlook this golden opportunity to make money without risk. 
This stock will be withdrawn = orarily, perhaps permanently, from the 
rite today for prospectus telling about our § 
group of mines and the ore oo mined, the value of which has been calcu- § 
lated by test, by assay. ; 
Management Composed of Business Men of known integrity and ability. 
MARK R. SHERMAN, formerly Vice-President Western State Bank, Chicago, President, 
SAMUEL W. WINN, Bank Cashier and Manager Securities Department, Secretary, 
EDWIN HEARTT, Practical Miner, Treasurer. 
Bank Reference: Western State Bank, Chicago. 
Shares sold on the installment plan if desired; a 4 down, 25% thirty days, 
$30.00 buys 100 shares, value $100.00; $60.00 buys 200 shares, 
value $200.00; $120.00 buys 400 shares, value $400.00; $240.00 buys 800 shares, f 
value $800.00 and so on up. 


Many are having shares reserved while getting money ready. Why not you? 


_ ae GOLD & SILVER MININC CO., 
70 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 








TEN | 


The Tobacco Planters’ 


MUTUAL HAIL > FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, RALEIGH, N, C. 


ROOMS Sand 4, 





PULLEN BUILDING. 


We insure your crops against Loss or Damage by Des’ructive Hail. 
We are a Strictly Home Company, and do not belong to a Nortbern 
State. ALL Losses Paip PROMPTLY. - “ ° . : 





RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


O. L. JOYNER, Pres., EK. A, TAYLOR, Sec’y., 
RALEIGH, North Carolina, 








